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PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 

TY\HERE is no other fabric in the world that has 

such a history of its own and such a part in the 
world’s history as linen has. No one knows at what 
point of primitive life the savage found the wool of 
his sheep preferable to its hide, nor just where linen 
came like a new dispensation over that. Other plants 
besides the flax have come up since: the jute, whose 
leaves the East-Indian eats like spinach, has an im 
mense production to-day; and the common pricking 
nettle of our fields has been made into both cloth and 
paper; indeed, the delicate Chinese grass cloth, that 
looks sometimes like nothing more substantial than a 
hoar-frost, is produced from a species of nettle, which 
is carefully cultivated and gathered three times a 
year for the fine fibre of its third inner layer. But 
the use of flax once habitual, the improvements in the 
manufacture seem to have reached perfection at an 
early day in India, Egypt, and Babylon. We read of 
Hindostanee muslins so fine that when spread on the 
grass and wet with the dew they were invisible. A 
Persian ambassador brought to his royal master a 
cocoa-nut enriched with jewels in which was enclosed 
a turban muslin thirty yards long, so fine that with 
closed eyes one could scarcely recognize it by the 
touch. It was probably from the Egyptians that the 
Hebrews brought many linen-weaving secrets. The 
splendid hangings of the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
as well as the priests’ robes, were of shining linen, and 
the high-priest’s girdle was of linen so curiously woven 
as to suggest a snake's skin; these robes were after- 
ward ravelled to make wicks for the sacred lamps. 
The mufflers and veils and stomachers and turbans 
which made the picturesque toilette of the Hebrew 
women were all of linen; and it is fine linen that al- 
ways moved the imaginations of their poets. Solo- 
mon, we are told, had veils and hangings of the soft- 
est linens wrought with exquisite devices; and that 
Egyptian princess who was his wife brought with 
her from home dresses of linen whose sheer gauze 
was wondrously embroidered. Perhaps in the bales 
that came to her were the linen lawns from Tyre and 
Sidon, ‘‘ so thin as to be transparent, and which glow 
with purple”—the gauziness of which such fabrics 
were capable is known now by a bit of fine linen 
brought from Thebes which had in it five hundred 
and forty threads to the inch. 

Both the Egyptians and Babylonians wove gold- 
en threads into their linen occasionally. Egyptian 
napkins embroidered with golden flowers have been 
found, and mummies swathed in gold-wrought linen. 
The Babylonian cloth with which one of Nero's din- 
iug-rooms was hung, worth nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of our money, was doubtless of this de- 
scription. The robe which Achan coveted was proba- 
bly a Babylonian one—not linen, however, but woven 
entirely of gold. Cato, having inherited a Babylo- 
nian robe—perhaps of a similar sort—ordered it sold, 
as too costly for an honest Roman to wear. Indeed, 
many of the old Roman families regarded linen 
itself as something too luxurious and effeminate, and 
clung to their woollen robes long after the rest of the 
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world wore the softer fabric. Ovid speaks of the 
priests of Rome as wearing linen, and probably the 
lawn of the Anglican bishop is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of that linen. 

One is led to fancy that there must have been an 
immense manufacture of linen in Egypt from the 
character of the wrappings of the mummies, which 
had sometimes as many as forty thicknesses, and used 
three hundred yards of material. Many of these 
linen bandages were written and painted on with 
great delicacy. Indeed, linen was used instead of pa- 
pyrus to some extent; the Sibylline leaves themselves 
are said to have been written on it. There seem to 
have been innumerable uses to which the Egyptians 
put the flaxen fibre. Among other things, they made 
of it very strong and wonderful nets; and they may 
be said to have invented the mosquito net, as the fish- 
ermen used their nets by day, and spread them over 
themselves at night to keep away tle flying pests of 
the night-time as they slept. 

As linen, having had its day, gave way a little be- 
fore the advance of silk among the elegant, Pliny 
speaks with some mild contempt of the ladies beyond 
the Rhine whose best wear was linen; but in the fit 
season it has always remained choice wear with the 
ladies beyond the Rhine from that day to this. Ben 
Jonson speaks of a table-cloth costing ninety dollars; 
and in his era a linen shirt, with its fine finishings, 
was worth ten pounds. A century later a weaver in 
Dunfermline, where the king sat with Sir Patrick 
Spence drinking the blood-red wine, wove a shirt 
without a seam, and finished without a needle, save 
for a button. 

Linen is not cheap now, but it was mightily expen- 
sive in those old days. It was the expense of it so 
late as the time of Charlemagne that caused Voltaire 
to think many diseases of the skin then that went 
under the name of leprosy were due to the want of 
linen, probably as its want occasioned uncleanliness 
and irritation. The habit appears to have been rem- 
edied afterward, although it took several hundred 
years to do it; for one of the officers of the household 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in her imprisonment, com- 
plained that she was allowed but sixty pairs of sheets, 
which was truly a beggarly equipment for royalty. 

It was in order to encourage the manufacture of 
linen, a hundred years or more afterward, that the 
Sectch enacted a law forbidding one to be buried in 
anything else. Perhaps even in this there was felt, 
almost as strongly as the need of a prosperous indus- 
try, something of the pure and fine character of linen, 
whose preparation has left in it so little of soil and 
decay that it is the fit and symbolic drapery for the 
Holy of Holies, the ouly garment for the purified 
priest as he waits upon the altar. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE DESIRE OF WOMEN TO BE 
INDIVIDUALS. 

T has become a temporary fashion for dissatisfied young 

bachelors, whose own knowledge of good manners doubt- 
less comes largely from what their mothers taught them, to 
write papers on women as ‘‘ The Mannerless Sex,” ‘‘ The 
Unreasonable Sex,” and what not. In reality, that of which 
they complain is only the inevitable confusion resulting from 
the new-born assertion by women that they have a place in 
the world as individuals; not merely in the mass, or, as it 
were, in bulk. An occasional excess of self-assertion is very 
pardonable in those who have only just awaked to their 
right of asserting themselves at all. ‘* It is in vain to say,” 
says Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, ‘‘that human beings 
ought to be satisfied with tranquillity; they must have 
action, and they will make it if they cannot find it... .No- 
body knows how many rebellions besides political rebellions 
ferment in the masses of life which peopie earth. Women 
are supposed to be very calm generally; but women feel just 
as men feel; they need exercise for their faculties and a field 
for their efforts as much as their brothers do; they suffer 
from too rigid a restraint, too absolute a stagnation, pre- 
cisely as men would suffer.” It is only lately, it is to be 
remembered, that women have been encouraged—except a 
few queens or seeresses—to have an individual life at all. 
In Greece and Rome they were a part of a family; when 
unmarried they were merged in their father’s, when married 
in their husband's. Their homes, their possessions, their 
shrines, their very gods were changed on marriage, but the 
absorption was as complete. The remains of this theory of 
absorption are still found in church services and social 
practices; only the laws and some of the business forms have 
changed, and these now recognize women—even married 
women—as having a sort of half-established individuality. 
It is stijl but half established, for even the married woman 
who transacts business and gives receipts independently of 
her husband, must still sign those receipts with his family 
name—as Smith or Jones—which has been substituted for 
that which she originally bore, and which again was her 
father’s, and not her mother’s. 

But before we merely complain of all this, or find it alto- 
gether meaningless or puzzling, we must remember that this 
individuality which women now seek has been a thing of 
very slow growth even among men. Von Humboldt long 
since pointed out that savages look far more like one an- 
other than do civilized men, and that even domesticated 
animals, as dogs and horses, have developed far more of 
separate individuality in the tame state‘Nhan they had when 
wild. Under feudalism, under serfdom, the mass of men 
had less opportunity to exhibit individuality than have the 
American women of to-day. Nay, men were formerly fet- 
tered and subordinated in the precise way in which women 
now are thus treated—in being merged in the family, and 
considered important not for what they themselves did, but 
rather as a link in the chain for the continuance of the 
household, The centre of all the state for men, as now for 
women, was in the family. The son, according to Aischylus, 
was ‘‘the savior of the hearth”; he was the person who 
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continued the descent and prevented that extinction of the 
family which was the greatest of griefs. ‘The first duty of 
a man was not to be a wise or good man individually, but to 
continue the race whether for good or for evil. At Sparta 
the man who did not marry lost all claims to citizenship— 
so Plutarch tells us—no matter what his other services to the 
state; and in many other Greek cities celibacy was punished 
asacrime. We know from Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Cicero that the Roman laws forbade men from remaining 
single; and that celibacy was held not merely undesirable, 
but a thing in itself irreligious and even iniquitous. In that 
admirable book The Ancient City, by De Coulanges, many 
more citations on this point will be found collected. (Book 
II., See. III). 

All this is now so remote from our civilization as to be 
almost unintelligible so far as men are concerned; the dif- 
ference is that for women the same condition of things 
remains. It is still assumed for her, as formerly for both 
sexes, that her one primary duty is to continue the race, 
and that all individual life compared to this is for her unim- 
portant. There has been on this point a change in opinion 
as regards the one sex. It would seem as if a similar change 
were impending as regards the other. In the case of men, 
it is evident that no great harm has been done. Few 
would now wish to go back to the period when, as at 
Sparta, the young bachelors were liable at certain festivals 
to be ‘‘ seized by a crowd of petulant viragoes, cach able to 
strangle an ox, and dragged in derision round the altars of 
the gods, receiving from the fists of their gentle tormentors 
such blows as the regular practice of boxing had taught the 
young ladies to inflict” (St. John’s Ancient Greece, I1., 6). 
The ordinary impulses of human affection—the love of chil- 
dren, the love of home—have been found quite strong 
enough, on the whole, to secure that side of life from discon- 
tinuance. Society develops men to be individuals, and takes 
its chance of the rest—leaves the rest, that is, to natural in- 
fluences. Is it not pretty plain that the training of women 
is simply going through the same process of development? 

We can notice everywhere that man has taken the lead, 
on the whole, in the process of social evolution, but that 
sooner or later woman has followed in each step. Thus a 
woman can now go about the streets with a freedom which 
an unarmed man did not always enjoy. It is not three hun- 
dred years since the toilettes of men implied as much elabora- 
tion, as much expense, and as much time as did those of wo- 
men at the same period, and far more than the toilettes even 
of refined women now consume. Men have reduced all that 
magnificence to a simple working costume, varied by an 
evening dress suit of plain black, and the great mass of wo- 
men now tend in the same direction. Even the daughter 
of luxury lays aside splendor for her tennis dress. Any 
great change, within the limits of morality, that comes over 
the social habits of men is sure to be reflected a century 
or two later in those of women. It is a curious fact pointed 
out by philologists that many of the terms now most often 
applied to women were once applied with equal freedom to 
men, as girl, hoyden, shrew, coquet, witch, termagant, jade, all 
of which have now passed out of use except for women. It 
is, I believe, the same in French with the word dame. Now 
the same thing that has gradually happened to these words 
has taken place with many social usages that have been wholly 
changed for men, and only partially changed for women; 
but they are undergoing the alteration nevertheless. Wo- 
men are no longer expected to be wholly absorbed in their 
home duties any more than they are expected to go veiled 
in the street. Indeed, a larger part of those home duties 
have been taken from them; they are not expected to do 
any more spinning or weaving, for instance, and the time 
which that once cost, if it is not to be wholly wasted, may 
well go to the cultivation of their own minds and the heal 
ing of the world’s sorrows. They have ceased to be mere 
dependents or appendages, and there is nothing left for them 
but to go on and be individuals. nhs. Ws oe 


THE WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 
‘“‘THE GREATEST OF THESE.” 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 

fbn announce a general principle that, properly applied, 
would meet many pressing needs of humanity and help 
in the solution of many problems is not very difficult. To 
make such principles practically applicable and operative is 
not so easy. That the world’s great need, and the key to the 
great solution of its domestic and social problems, is in the 
one word love is true beyond a question. Especially is it 
true in the problem of the development of the child into the 
citizen. But how to bring love in sufficient vitality and 
power to bear upon the daily recurring and new conditions 
and details of child-training is a study that would require a 
volume by itself. Yet without this vital active principle 
much of our effort toward bettering things for the next gen- 

eration is simply outward, perfunctory, and vain. 

Reformers of every class and type have learned the truth 
of the axiom that ‘‘ we cannot teach old dogs new tricks.” 
They have seen enough of hopeless effort to revivify middle- 
aged indifference. 

The mummy, swathed, bound, and buried for centuries 
under Egyptian sands, is not less susceptible to magnetic 
and eager enthusiasm for change for the better than is the 
average grown-up, fashion-bound, babit-bound product of 
the nineteenth century. But the barefooted, eager little 
pagan who trots by your donkey’s side and bargains for a 
bogus scarabeeus, or an ‘‘ antique” goddess manufactured in 
Birmingham and buried on the Nile bank, is all alive and 
alert, a type of the world’s childhood worth working for, 
worth saving, worth loving in order to save. 

Toward childhood, then, the world’s hope turns, and 
among philanthropies none find such supporters as those 
that aim at the welfare and development of youth. The 
world becomes a mighty workshop, full of appliances of 
every sort for creating better women aud nobler men. The 
enthusiasins of religion concentrate here. There is no end 
to the devices—hygienic, scientific, and educational — and 
each scheme is like a new machine, and each machine has 
its inventor and its ready operator to show what great things 
it can do; and the materials, the living souls and bodies of 
its children, lie ready at the workman’s hand. But below 
the great workshop runs the stream whose force carries the 
great wheel that whirls the belt that makes everything go 
aud keeps everything going. No hand cranks will supply 
its place, no human energy will keep the works in operation. 
The name of the stream is love. Steadily flowing, all good 
goes on. Shut it off, disconnect your schemes for educa- 
ling, saving, developing the child from this motive power, 
and your appliances may as well be thrown away. How 
much water is behind the wheel? How much love, O re- 
former, O mother, O teacher, is behind your task? The 
amount of love is the measure of your success. 
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Let no one marvel, then, that we urge upon the kind souls 
who, from tenement-house to tenement-house, go with in- 
struction—hygienic, domestic, or moral—that it is useless to 
set up the machinery of domestic reform in any home unless 
the pure stream of the water of life, the love outflowing 
from the throne of God and the Lamb, can be utilized to 
turn the wheels; that love outflows from the throne, from 
the seat of His power. Hence it is itself outflowing power, 
and only to the extent that it can be appropriated and util- 
ized by philanthropic and educational schemes are they 
more than abortive, better than shams. 

For evidence of the truth of the above, we have only to 
note results of the multitudinous efforts to elevate and bene- 
fit and educate the masses. Methods and processes are in- 
numerable and increasing, yet so little headway is made that 
the evils increase out of all proportion to the remedy. Mice 
nibble at the mountain, scratch the surface of things, and 
call upon the world to behold the scar and to see how the 
mountain is crumbling away; and still the mountain of ig- 
norance, of poverty, of crime, of dirt and disorder stands. 
And still it rises higher and higher by the accumulations of 
sach day, and still the mice are busy at its foot. Here and 
there, in some common school or hospital, a woman, with no 
methods to speak of, ignorant of processes, will love a little 
army of gamins into an obedience that is chivalry, and a loy- 
alty that transforms the whole life, simply for love of her. 
Her love is genuine—a real thing—and they know it. She 
may not do half as much as another woman would do by 
her system. She does infinitely more by her heart. Among 
the working-girls’ clubs of a great city there is one where 
the lady in charge finds her way to the bedsides of her sick 
members; allows herself to be summoned in the midnight 
hours not because of service that no other could perform, 
but because they are happier to have some one who loves 
them near. Other women are among the girls, as wise as in- 
structors, as valuable as educators, in sewing, in cooking, in 
choice of books, in all the practical every-day things that 
ought to be supplied. Other women—men too—give them 
“talks,” advice, sermons, prayers; but this woman loves them. 
This woman lets the most sallow and unattractive child of 
them all kiss her good-night. She puts her arms around 
girls whose mothers have hardly had time to hold them since 
they were babies. Her God is love, and in loving these 
young girls she does what Christ did—reveals to them the 
love that is for them. They understand it when it comes to 
them through her, and thus she is the influence in their lives 
that holds them back from evil, that helps them to cherish 
the good. It is her face that rises up between them and their 
temptations to fits of temper, to falseness of word and deed, 
to linger on the corner at night, to read the low book, to 
speak the coarse, vulgar word. Do you answer that all this 
they should be taught to avoid from principle? Very true, 
but the long, slow road by which impulses and habits pass 
under the control of principles is one along which the heart 
must be led by love. 

Every act of care for the body or soul of another may be 
made a living poem in its influence on the character, or a 
lifeless and ineffective process, a step in a philanthropic 
scheme. We may not be quick to detect the difference in 
words. We shall as soon as we begin to put the thought in 
practise—to illustrate it by acts. 

Give your three-year-old child, for example, into the hands 
of an impatient and hurried nurse for his bath. He don’t 
want to leave his play, and she pulls the resisting little form 
along, disrobes it with many an energetic push and pull, 
overcomes its resistance with a shake and perhaps a slap, 
lets the soap get into his mouth and eyes, rubs him roughly 
and the wrong way, and finally sends him to his mother 
white and fresh and clean as to attire, but smirched with ill- 
temper and disobedience and dislike. But would I have the 
mother feel that she must always bathe her boy herself? Not 
atall; but I would have her bathe him often enough to learn 
just how the little body can be kept pure without that inward 
smirch. If she did it, remembering, as we said before, that 
it is the temple of the Divine Spirit, and as such sacred 
against any rough or coarse touch that could make it unfit 
for indwelling love, she would make the time so lovely and 
bright to him that he would spring to her arms from his 
bath as sweet within as without. The charming task, for 
there is no sweeter one than to bathe a little child, cannot 
always be her privilege; but it is not only privilege, but duty 
to delegate it only to such a woman as really loves and real- 
ly can win the love of a little child. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS DINNER GOWNS. 

MONG the many pretty gowns prepared for Christmas 
Py parties and for receptions throughout the winter are 
those of finely twilled white wool, slightly braided with gilt 
or silver, and edged with fur. The skirt is made in the 
plain English shape, with slight ‘‘ movement” in front, and 
the foot has an inch-wide border of any favorite brown fur, 
with braiding above it in leaf or flower design. The bod- 
ice, with pointed front and habit back, opens on a V-shaped 
vest of white gros grain closely braided. A binding of the 
fur edges the front next the vest, and surrounds the small 
flaring collar. A braiding in corselet shape is added if the 
plain bodice is thought too simple. The sleeves are slight- 
ly full at the top, with fur and braiding around the close 
wrists. 

Dinner coats, as they are called, are made of brocaded 
silk, to be worn with various skirts of lace, plain silk, or 
cloth. They are cut to reach well over the hips, and may 
extend half-way to the knees. The sides are fitted by cross 
seams, in which are large pocket flaps. A pointed vest of 
plain silk and brocade revers are on the front. The re- 
vers extend over the shoulders, are pointed in the back, and 
are trimmed with gold bullion and black cord put on in a 
large design of curves. The collar flares slightly, and the 
sleeves have large flaring cuffs. A handsome coat is of 
light gray peau de soie brocaded with mauve and green vel- 
vet leaves, and a black coat has large leaf designs in the bro- 
sade with gold-cord trimming. The economist will find in 
the shops many pretty remnants of brocade marked at low 
prices that will be handsome for these coats, and narrow 

imps may be used as trimming instead of the costly braid- 
ing done by hand. 


HINTS TO HOME DRESS-MAKERS, 


The home dress-maker is advised that new bodices are 
made with low darts that are taken in very deeply, the sec- 
ond dart being so deep and so nearly bias that the under- 
arm seam is left almost straight. Shoulder seams are short- 
er than they have ever been, on account of the high sleeves. 
The seams of the back forms are less curved than they 
were last season, those joining the middle and side forms 
of the back almost meeting the shoulder seams in the arm- 
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holes. Two side forms are in all the new linings, and three 
are in those for stout figures. For those who do not hold 
themselves erectly a cross dart at the top of the bust is made 
in the lining to take away the fulness in the middle of the 
front, while leaving ample length on the sides. The waist 
lining is cut an inch longer than the outside, to allow for 
stretching of the outside material; the extra length is taken 
up gradually in the seams. 

The amateur should press open the seams of the bodice, 
and notch their edges deeply, as near the stitching as may be, 
then overcast them, or bind with ribbon. Each dart should 
be notched three times above the waist line; other seams are 
notched at the waist line—once above it, and once below. 
Sew on the bone casings quite full, making them look puck- 
ered or gathered. Before using whalebones, soak them in 
tepid water an hour or two to soften them, that they may be 
easily sewn through in the casing. Push each bone tightly 
to the bottom of the casing, and sew it through and through 
at the top, in the middle, and at the bottom. When the 
bones harden they will fit well and keep the seams straight. 
Place the inside belt ribbon with its lower edge three-quar- 
ters of an inch above the waist line,in order to pull the bod- 
ice down and keep it smooth. Tack the belt securely in the 
middle seam of the back, and on one seam each side of it, 
but do not sew it to the under-arm seams. Choose bent 
hooks to use with eyes, as these do not unfasten easily. Set 
the hooks and eyes alternately from the neck to the top of 
the darts, then below put them on regularly and very near 
together. 

Collar bands are straight and high, but are cut bias of the 
material to give width at the lower edge and smallness at 
the top. To make them stiff, they are interlined with three 
thicknesses of canvas stitched closely on the machine. Tuail- 
ors moisten the canvas and press it with a large hot iron. 
The flaring collars require a well-fitted pattern, and are usu- 
ally wired. 

Sleeves are moderately full and very long, and are made 
over a fitted lining. Most of the shapes now used are in one 
piece, some of them having a second seam below the elbow, 
while others have their fulness held in two small pleats on 
the under-side, meeting at the bend of the arm. A sleeve of 
moderate fulness is cut five inches longer than its lining to 
give height on the shoulders. Another sleeve with a single 
seam is bias and much wider than the lining; a cluster of 
pleats is taken on the outside of the arm below the elbow to 
make it narrower, and the lower end is lapped and has but- 
tons set in a row down its length, giving the effect of a cuff. 
Very long sleeves are rounded on the end to curve along the 
back of the hand or to flare slightly, with the inside cut 
straight and reaching only to the hand. A narrow passe- 
menterie trims such sleeves. Other sleeves, cut straight 
around the wrist, have merely a band of velvet or silk 
around them; the edge finished with a ruffle of lace, or of 
chiffon muslin, or it may be of ribbon, falling low on the 
hand. 

Foundation skirts of walking dresses have four or five 
darts at the top of the front and side breadths to take out 
all fulness and make them fit smoothly. They are cut 
straight around at the foot if meant to clear the ground, but 
if the back is to lie on the floor, it is left three inches longer 
than the sides, and is rounded like a little train. There are 
four breadths in such skirts—a straight front breadth with 
two or three darts at the top, a breadth each side sloped at 
the back and further shaped by a dart, and a back breadth 
which is straight and full. A facing of alpaca three fingers 
deep, with a crinoline interlining of the same depth, and a 
narrower facing on the outside of the material of the dress, 
is a good way of finishing foundation skirts of mohair, 
or of the strong Oxford cloth (a heavy cotton sateen) used 
when silk is considered too expensive. A knife-pleating 
sewed to the edge of the skirt, not above it, is on many 
skirts. When a braid binding is preferred it is first sewed 
on the outside, then turned under, and hemmed on the in- 
side. A cord finish around the top of the skirt is preferred 
to a belt. 

Cloth skirts are about three yards wide at the foot, and 
are made of two breadths, the front breadth shaped by darts 
to fit smoothly over the hips, the back breadth having all its 
width gathered to a short separate band at the top, the sides 
left open the depth of two fingers, and the band hooked 
over the belt of the foundation skirt. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

Boys suits of various kinds for school, play, church, and 
Christmas parties are Ulustrated on another page of this 
paper. The kilt suit in the picture is such as boys of three 
to six years wear every day. Their best suits, made by 
tailors, are of dark brown or blue diagonals, made with a 
long coat, and a short kilt reaching only to the knees. The 
coat has a velvet front piece, forming a long vest, which is 
crossed by a belt, and sloped away below; it is fastened by 
steel buttons, and there is a steel buckle on the belt. The 
back is wide, and the sides have pocket flaps of velvet. 
The little kilt is laid in twenty-six pleats, all turned one 
way, and is widely lapped in front; each pleat is stitched 
lengthwise about four inches at the top below the binding, 
and there are two rows of stitching around the pleats. The 
kilt is buttoned to a shirt waist, and is worn over small 
trousers of the material that are too short to show below it. 
The coat is very high about the neck, and is simply bound, 
and with it is worn a round turned-over collar of linen, 
which is now made only about two and a half inches deep. 
To complete the suit is a large cravat bow of white surah 
or of crépe de Chine, or else some very light becoming color 
is used. 

Sailor suits of dark blue diagonals are still worn by these 
little fellows. They are made with a sailor blouse with 
deep square collar, and a kilt skirt, or else with long sailor 
trousers. A reefing jacket of blue cloth with brass buttons 
is the overcoat with such suits, and a sailor cap is worn. 
Louis Quinze suits of velvet or velveteen, made with a short 
round jacket, a white embroidered blouse, and velvet kilt, 
also remain in favor. Many mothers use blouses of colored 
surah—red, yellow, or black, as well as white—for very small 
boys. A long overcoat with a cape is made of tan, dark blue, 
or green cloth, and trimmed with beaver or Astrakhan for 
best wear, and a pretty cap is made to correspond. High 
buttoned or lace shoes, and long black ribbed wool stockings 
complete the suit. 

At six years of age boys put on short trousers, and wear 
a pleated Norfolk jacket, a patrol jacket, or a double-breast- 
ed reefer as the coat of their school suits. Rough-surfaced 
Scotch goods in small plaids are used for these suits because 
they are durable and are always in good style. Tobacco 
brown, grayish-blue, and dark gray are the colors most used. 
The belted Norfolk jacket is single-breasted, with a notched 
collar, and is made this season with a double box pleat down 
each side of the front, while the back has a box pleat down 
the middle, with three small side pleats on either side. The 
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belt is strapped on at the sides, and the buttons are of dark 
vegetable ivory, with eyes in the centre. The double-breast- 
ed pea-jacket of fancy light Scotch goods or of dark blue 
diagonal is in great favor with boys, and is worn with short 
trousers by those from six to thirteen years of age. At 
twelve years boys put on regular shirts and wear suspenders. 
Standing linen collars and scarfs, like those worn by men,are 
put on quite small boys, but are seldom becoming to those 
under twelve years. The Eton suit with long trousers, and 
the Chesterfield suit with cut-away coat, vest, and short 
trousers are the dressy suits for boys of seven or eight years, 
up to thirteen or fourteen. 7 

Overcoats for boys who wear short trousers are of three 
kinds—the short covert coat of tan-color like those worn by 
men; the pea-jacket, or reefer, of heavy blue pilot-cloth for 
general wear; and the long ulster with cape made of rough 
plaid goods. Leggings of tan-colored leather, long enough 
to reach above the knees, will be worn for warmth, especial- 
ly with the short pea-jackets. Felt hats in Derby shape are 
most worn, and there are soft felt hats for school wear. Silk 
hats are made to accompany the Eton suits, but boys do not 
take to them kindly. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. REDFERN; Brooks Brotruers; Lorp & TayLor; 
STERN Brotuers; and Best & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Ipa J. Buraess, a member of the Chicago Society of 
Artists, has received a commission to decorate the ceiling of 
the music-room in Chief-Justice Fuller’s house in that city. 
The design is elaborate and difficult, and the work of the 
painter, who is almost the first woman to attempt mural dec- 
oration, shows much ability. 

—At the last Commencement of the Royal University of 
Dublin nine clever Irish girls took the degree of B.A. One, 
Miss Maud Joynt, received her M.A. with highest honors in 
modern literature, while one more, a potential Portia, pretty 
and wise, by name and title Miss Frances Helena Gray, wears 
her LL.D. with becoming dignity. In the examination pa- 
pers the women students ranked above the men. 

—Mr. Kirk Munroe, well known to the readers of Har 
PER’s Youna Prorie as the author of “The Flamingo 
Feather,” ‘‘ Dorymates,” etc., lives in an earthly paradise 
which he discovered for himself at the extremity of Florida, 
almost at the very front gate of Cuba, and far from the 
haunts of tourists and winter settlers, who now threaten to 
follow him over a newly projected railroad, and turn his 
solitude into a fashionable settlement, to his great dismay. 

—Fashion is sometimes a friendly dame. The Countess 
Taafe, a rich and powerful social leader in Vienna, has set 
the mode of wearing many carved mother-of-pear! hair-pins 
and other ornaments to profit the needy fishermen. Arch- 
Duchess Valerie, daughter of the Emperor, has made silver 
ornaments and furnishings fashionable for the sake of the 
silver-workers. To benefit the half-starved weavers, the 
Princess of Wales has revived the antiquated manufacture 
of Irish poplins, of which she wears many, and, with her sis- 
ters-in-law, has forced into vogue for the street the heavy 
woollen cloths, the making of which means bread to so many 
hungry men and women. 

—Lady Wilde, mother of Oscar Wilde, is still more re- 
markable for her beauty, brilliancy of conversation, and ac- 
complishments. She speaks half a dozen languages, has 
cordial manners, excellent sense, and a great social fol- 
lowing. 

—Princess Wilhelmina has been proclaimed Queen of the 
Netherlands, and is the youngest living sovereign except 
Alphonso XIII., King of Spain. The little Queen is a pret- 
ty and intelligent child of ten, who has been brought up 
with almost Spartan rigor by her conscientious mother. 
On one occasion when the two were driving together the 
horses took fright, ran away, and broke the carriage. As 
soon as another could be procured, Queen Emma resumed 
her drive with the same horses. When a gentleman-in- 
waiting ventured to remonstrate, lest the Princess should 
be frightened, her mother replied: ‘*‘ A future Queen must 
not know the meaning of fear. It is for that reason that 
we go on.” 

—Ten years ago the now famous Dr. Koch was an obscure 
country physician. In 1880 he was called to Berlin as a 
member of the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, and Pro- 
fessor in the Royal School of Medicine, and all his wonder- 
ful discoveries have followed since. He has been a fresh 
and ruddy student, hardly looking his forty-seven years. 
3ut he is now described as haggard, thin, and feeble, his 
unresting labors having either broken him down, or, as is 
feared, his constant experiments having infected him with 
the tuberculous bacillus 

—Count Leo Tolstoi does not lack followers who prove 
their faith by their works. At Nihnevolotski a colony of 
ladies and gentlemen has been formed who dress in the 
cheapest way, and with their own untrained hands do all 
the labor of farm, house, and workshop. ‘They forswear 
all worldliness, live as much like the early Christians as pos- 
sible, and believe that they are doing God and the world their 
utmost service. 

—The original She of Rider Haggard’s famous story is 
said to be a swarthy potentate named Majajai, whose kraal 
was lately re-enforced by certain unprovoked captures from 
a neighboring tribe. For this offence she was fined £300, 
and for the greater offence of refusing to pay was mulcted in 
the sum of £1000 and 300 head of cattle, which the native 
Commissioner of the Transvaal has now set out to collect 
from this defiant Boadicea, with two cannon and a force of 
armed men. 

—The new Union League Club, of Brooklyn, has made a 
radical departure from club traditions in setting apart cer. 
tain rooms, accessible by a private entrance, for the use of 
the wives and daughters of members, and in placing at 
their disposal, at certain hours and under certain condi 
tions, the bowling-alleys, library, and other privileges of the 
club-house. 

—Prince Henry of Orleans, who has just returned to civ 
ilization with his travelling companion, Monsieur Bonvalot, 
has the courage of his race. A year ago the two set out 
from Russia, passed through Siberia and China, and, pene 
trating the guarded frontier of Thibet, and crossing a thou 
sand miles of desert at an altitude of 15,000 feet, finally 
came out in Indo-China. The quicksilver froze in their 
thermometers; they had no water, and made their tea with 
melted ice, mixed with earth and sand, when they were lucky 
enough to have fuel for a fire; they were blinded with sand- 
storms, and buried in snow; they suffered pangs of hunger, 
thirst,and loneliness; and their sole reward for all their hard- 
ships seems to have been the satisfaction of that love of ad- 
venture by which Englishmen rather than Frenchmen are 
supposed to be pricked on. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


fP\HE sturdy-looking lads in this group 

are clad in the suits worn this season 
at school, at home, at church, and on dress 
occasions by boys from four to fourteen years 
old. 

A comfortable school suit for boys from 
six to eleven is of Scotch Cheviot in dark 
gray-blue, tan brown, or fancy colors. It is 
made with a patrol jacket, with four-button- 
ed, cut-away front, and wide back, with 
“vents,” or slits, in the side-form seams to 
make them spring well over the hips; the 
rolling collar is notched, and the buttons are 
of black ivory. The knee-breeches, button- 
ed at the sides, are cut very short, and have 
three buttons set at the end of the outer 
seam. 

The Eton suit with long trousers is the 
dress suit chosen by mothers with English 
tastes for their boys who wear short trousers 
with all other suits. The entire suit is made 
of black corkscrew cloth, and the buttons are 
covered with the same. Theshort jacket has 
a long rolled collar, and is pointed slightly 
in the back. The separate vest is cut 
down in a rounded point, showing the shirt 
bosom. The trousers are straight and long. 
With this suit boys of eight to eleven years 
wear round turned-over linen collars and large 
cravat bows, while those who are older wear 
standing collars and four-in-hand cravats 
such as men use. 

Another suit for school and for every day 
at home has the double-breasted reefer or pea- 
jacket, so popular with boys of all sizes, from 
the smallest little fellows in kilts to those in 
their teens. Scotch Cheviots in rather light 
checks and larger plaids are used for the 
whole suit. The double-breasted coat has a 
notched collar and two rows of dark ivory 
buttons, Similar jackets of dark blue diag 
onal cloth are also in favor, with trousers to 
match, and the favorite overcoat is a pea- 
jacket of heavy blue beaver, with a velvet 
collar, braid binding, and brass buttons. 

For best wear at dancing-school and for 
children’s parties boys from seven to fourteen 
have the Chesterfield suit of black English 
worsted, with braid binding and lasting but- 
tons. The pretty coat is a three-buttoned 
cut-away, with notched collar, the back well 
shaped, and pocket flaps on the sides. A 
separate vest is worn with this coat, cut quite 
high, with a small notched collar. The 
trousers reach just below the knee. Stand- 
ing linen collars and a four-in-hand cravat 
of white ribbed silk may be worn with this 
dressy suit by boys of only eight or nine 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


years, but many mothers prefer round turned- 
down collars on their boys until they are 
eleven or twelve years old. 

The kilt suit fer little fellows of three to 
six years has a pea-jacket or reefer of blue 
wool diagonal and a kilt skirt of blue and 
green Scotch plaid. The coat is now cut 
quite long, and the kilt is shortened. The 
pleats of the kilt are small and all turned one 
way; a wide plain space in front is lapped to 
the side,and trimmed with four small rosettes 
of black ribbon an inch wide. Tie strings of 
ribbon are added to the side for closing the 
skirt. Small trousers of plain blue wool are 
worn so short that they are not visible. 

We are indebted for these designs to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Brooks Brothers, 


HYPATTA. 

GAINST all the compiled wit of men 

and paragraphers—and who shall reckon 
the volumes thereof?—of which blue-stock- 
ings and spectacles have been the theme, 
there remains the lovely girl philosopher, 
Ilypatia of Alexandria, the ideal and exem- 
plar of all learned women. 

No figure of antiquity stands forth in clear- 
er light. That she was learned, that she was 
beautiful, that she was fascinating, that she 
dressed well, and was eminently a woman of 
the world, both Charles Kingsley in his ro- 
mance and Dryasdust in the encyclopedia 
agree. " 
‘Who is Hypatia, rustic?” ‘‘Queen of 
Alexandria. In wit, Athene; Hera in-maj- 
esty; in beauty, Aphrodite,” replies the en- 
thusiastic little porter Endzemon to the ques- 
tion of the young monk Philammon. 

The daughter of Theon, a famous mathe- 
matician of Alexandria, her genius for math- 
ematics exceeded that of her father. Having 
perfected herself in the schools of philosophy 
of Athens, Hypatia returned to Alexandria, 
where, by invitation of the magistrates, she 
opened a school of philosophy and the sci- 
ences. In days that we prefer to regard as 
especially enlightened ,imagine Miss Millicent 
Fawcett invited by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don to lecture on conic sections at the British 
Museum, with the gilded youth of the king- 
dom sitting on the front benches, and crowds 
attending her carriage on her return home, 
where Lord Salisbury awaits her to seek 
counsels of state. Imagination thus over- 
leaping all bounds only parallels the undis- 
puted facts of Hypatia’s career, 

The Christian bishop Synesius, the grave 
and ancient Plutarch, are her friends; 


Greek, Jew, and Gentile among her pupils 
listen and love her; Philammon blushes 
when she gives him her last mathematical 
treatise, as if it were a love-token; Raphael 
3en-Ezra strips himself of his wealth, and 
goes out into the desert to conquer his heart; 
and Orestes, the prefect, seeks to make her his 
bride and Empress of Africa. 

If it is Hypatia’s learning that makes wo- 
men proud of her memory; it is her woman- 
liness and her weaknesses that endear her to 
them. When her lofty purity bends to self- 
sacrifice she adorns herself regally with gold 
and gems. She observes the fitness of every 
occasion as scrupulously as if she had been 
only a woman of fashion. She proves the 
non-existence of evil, and seeing her pupils, 
rapt and adoring, go forth to join the ranks 
of Venus Pandemos, she is humanly jealous 
of Pelagia, the beautiful Greek. Heart and 
mind engage in the old familiar warfare, 
and the mistress of all the philosophies seeks 
a talisman. If these were wanting to re- 
mind us that she was learned, but a woman, 
there remains the touching story of her mar- 
tyrdom. 

No act of her life so eloquently proclaims 
the position and influence of Hypatia as does 
her death. As high- priestess of the Neo- 
Platonist philosophy, as the loftiest expo- 
nent of the beautiful web of Greek mythol- 
ogy, Hypatia upheld the crumbling world 
about her against the triumphant march of 
Christian dogmatism. The only rival of 
Cyril of Alexandria was Hypatiaythe Greek 
philosopher. Dragged from her é@arriage on 
her way to her lecture by a Christian mob, 
borne to the sacred edifice, in full view of the 
crucified Christ, her @lothes torn from her 
pure white body, she was severed limb from 
limb. Hypatia’s murder was the death-blow 
of philosophy. But of Cyril, listen twenty 
years after to Theodoret writing from the 
East: “His death made those who survive 
him joyful.” 

Of this who shall say where romance be- 
gins and history ends?—and it is indeed im- 
material, for the vision raised by the musical 
syllables no longer requires definition and 
detail. Hypatia’s works were burned with 
the great library of Alexandria. 

The nineteenth-century Hypatia on the 
first page is not contradicted in her sweet and 
studious serenity by her fluffy bangs. She 
has her own vantage-ground, such as her 
Greek namesake never knew. The picture- 
producing process from the living model is 
one of the results of photography, with 
the recent triumphs of which we can scarcely 
keep pace. 
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THE QUEEN OF DENMARK 
AND HER DAUGHTERS. 
Sec illustration on page 1005, 

W ITH the Queen of Denmark among her 

daughters—beautiful daughters of a 
more beautiful mother—the humblest home- 
keeping woman in the land is in touch. In 
the royal family of Denmark, as in no other 
royal family of Europe, the loveliest elements 
of domesticity have flourished and come to 
happy fruition. 

The story of the three royal girls brought 
up on the wind-blown shores of the German 
Ocean, and though living in a palace, taught 
by a wise father and mother to practise fru- 
gality and learn the value of small economies, 
has brought them very near to all the other 
girls of Christendom. 

That Princess Alexandra made her own 
bonnets, and Princess Dagmar and Princess 
Thyra darned their laces and did their own 
clear-starching, are stories more delightful to 
hear than any that may be now told of their 
regal authority and magnificence. That roy- 
al wooers should ride up to the palace gate 
and change the thimbles of the poor Danish 
princesses into wedding-rings is as happy 
and suitable rounding out of the story as that 
the Prince carries away Cinderella in a coach 
made from a pumpkin by the wand of an 
old fairy. Thus should industry and virtue 
be always rewarded. 

Worldlier mothers, burdened with the fates 
of marriageable daughters, will agree that 
the Queen of Denmark ought to wear the 
young and sunny face she bears. Few mo- 
thers have seen their daughters so early and 
advantageously settled in life. Her eldest 
and most gracious daughter Alexandra is 
Princess of Wales, the most beloved woman 
in all England, and yet to be Queen of the 
United Kingdom and Empress of India. 
Her second daughter, Dagmar, who leans ca- 
ressingly on her mother’s knee, is the wife 
of the autocrat of all the Russias. Her 
youngest daughter, the wilful, capricious, fit- 
ful Thyra, has missed a crown, but as Duch- 
ess of Cumberland is mistress of one of the 
finest fortunes in Europe. And in addition 
to this happy disposition of daughters, her 
eldest son is Crown-Prince, and her second 
son has set up a successful business on his 
own account as King of Greece. 

For the rest of the world the most pleas- 
ing circumstance in this royal procession of 
marrying and giving in marriage is not its 
connection with thrones and trappings, prin- 
cipalities and powers, but that, brought down 
to our own standards of living, while the roy- 
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al girls are not exempt from all the trials and 
pains of life, they are happy, prosperous, de- 
voted wives and good mothers, and that the 
hearts of their husbands do safely trust in 
them 

Every summer it is the custom of all these 
royal and princely households to gather at 
the summer palace of the King and Queen 
of Denmark. Year by year the group has 
widened; babies have become girls and boys; 
these have merged into young men and wo- 
men, who now return, bringing new members 
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as husbands and wives. Every Thanksgiv- 
ing reunion in New England, every gathering 
of married girls and boys with their broods 
about the Christmas log, is eloquent of the 
same sort of joy that attends the Danish 
princesses’ home-gathering each year. The 
roof-tree is the roof-tree, whether of palace or 
farm-house; the haunts of childhood and its 
memories take no account of rank or power. 
It is not three princesses surrounding a queen 
that we see; it is three loving daughters clus- 
tering around their mother. 


HER DAUGHTERS.—|[SeEe Pace 1004. | 


WHAT TO EAT 
SERV 

BY CHRISTINE 
XXXIV.—CHINA AND 
bgp house-keeper must be a noteworthy 
exception to the majority of the mem- 
bers of that honorable body whose heart 
does not yearn to possess a goodly store of 
china and glass. She may begin her married 
life with the resolve to content herself with 
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very little, but she will find, in this form of 
acquisition as in nearly every other, that ap- 
petite comes with ea 
has the 

" she 


that the more 
. Curiously 
although she 
for a long 
has not 
owned them a month without reaching a state 
of mind where she cannot understand how 
she ever managed to keep house lacking these 
hew possessions. 
In these days a bride is usually pretty well 
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learns also that 
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supplied with handsome china and glass by 
the friends who send them to her as wedding 
presents, She receives from them at least 
the luxuries of table furniture, if not the ne- 
cessities. Among her gifts she has almost 
always one or more fine cut-glass bowls or 
dishes, and possibly several small bonbon, 
pickle, or olive saucers. An ice-cream set is 
also a favorite gift, and the bride usually re- 
ceives also a set of after-dinner coffee cups 
and saucers and at least a dozen fruit plates. 
A few young couples are so fortunate as to 
number a complete dinner set among their 
presents, and they may deem themselves 
lucky indeed, for the cost of this necessary 
purchase makes a big hole in the sum the 
bride has had given her, or has laid aside for 
household plenishing. 

Of course there are some young married 
people to whom money is, so to speak, no 
object, who have but to go to a shop and 
order whatever pleases their fancy. But they 
are few and far between. To most newly 
made house-keepers the filling of their china 
closets must be slow work, and each new ad- 
dition is generally the evidence of a bit of 
economy or good management, or else a me- 
mento of some Christmas or holiday, and 
all the more valued on that account. Even 
when the proud young manager is begin- 
ning to view with pride the accumulation of 
months, she is sadiy apt to find their ranks 
lessened some woful day by one of those ac- 
cidents which will happen so long as china 
and glass are breakable commodities. The 
cheese dish, the berry bow], the cake plate, 
has come to grief in Bridget’s or Gretchen's 
or Dinah’s hands. 

‘*Shure, ma’am, it jist slipped out of me 
hands as I was a-wipin’ it,” or, ‘‘It came in 
two pieces when I put it into the wather. 
Feth an’ it must have been cracked before.” 

Of course a dish will get broken occasion- 
ally. Once in a while one will go to pieces 
even under the careful touch of the mistress, 
and no hireling can be taught to handle fra- 
gile things as carefully as will their owner. 
A potent aid in inculeating caution is the 
habit of deducting from a servant’s wages 
the price of the pieces broken. This rule 
should not be enforced in the case of a real- 
ly careful maid, but only with one who shows 
a decided tendency to heedlessness. Even 
with this penalty there will be chips and 
cracks that will prove almost as great a trial 
to the mistress as a total fracture. To the 
importance of these minor accidents the av- 
erage serving- maid seems serenely uncon- 
scious. 

‘* Norah, if I treated you as you deserve, I 
would take the value of this out of your 
wages,” said a mistress, ruefully contemplat- 
ing a Limoges chocolate pot, from the lip of 
which a triangular fragment had been neatly 
chipped. 

 Endade, ma'am, an’ can’t ye use it as 
well as iver ye did?” was the surprised reply. 

Without going as far as one woman, who 
used to declare she would ratlier have a piece 
of china completely smashed than to see it 
cracked, one may safely say that the good 
house-keeper never perceives even a trifling 
breakage in any piece of her table-ware with- 
out a real pang at heart. To avert these ac- 
cidents she is wise if she intrusts to no 
hands but her own or those of an exception- 
ally careful maid the cleansing of her most 
precious belongings of porcelain and crystal. 
Sometimes, however, a woman’s other duties 
are so pressing that she cannot spare the time 
to wash the delicate dishes which she prides 
herself upon having in constant use, and then 
she must simply make up her mind to be re- 
signed to the Josses she must sustain if she 
permits her servants to take entire charge of 
these breakables. 

Without using unsightly stone-ware, it is 
yet possible to procure for every-day service 
preity crockery that is less easily broken than 
the delicate Frerch china. In purchasing a 
dinner set which is to do steady duty, the 
housewife must be guided by prudential as 
well as artistic considerations. She can find 
what is known as the English Dresden and 
one or two other kinds of china which com- 
bine pretty designs with durability of mate- 
rial, and are not very expensive. 

Often there is included in a dinner set a 
full dozen each of tea, breakfast coffee, and 
after-dinner coffee cups, and sometimes the 
set can be purchased to greater advantage by 
taking them all. Sometimes, too, the dealer 
will not break the set. Unless either or both 
vf these conditions should prevail, there is 
little gain for the house-keeper in taking the 
whole set. Usually she already has a fair 
number of cups and saucers, and in any case 
she would not need as many as the set com- 
prises. By a little search it is often prac- 
licable to pick up a broken set, st 
of a certain number of plates, vegetable anc 
meat dishes, and in this day there is no ob- 
ligation upon one to have everything to 
match. The principal pieces should be alike, 
if possible, but the fish, salad, dessert, and 
fruit plates may all be of different designs, 
and be none the worse on that account. 

Her dinner dishes purchased, the young 
mistress may congratulate herself. There is 
no other equally heavy pull ahead of her in 
the line of china. Now she may at her lei- 
sure pick up her pretty harlequin set of cups 
and saucers, her dessert dishes, her large 
cake and bread plates, and her small bread 
and butter plates, her fish set, her chocolate 
pot, her bouillon cups, her little nappies, her 
individual dishes for shirred eggs, for scal- 
—_— fish, oysters, or chicken, and the dozen 
of other dainty fancies with which the china 
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shops are crowded. Her accumulations will 
be all the dearer to her because many of 
them have been procured at the cost of a lit- 
tle personal sacrifice. 

When one begins to price cut glass she is 
gencrally wofully discouraged. The cost of 
the plainest cut is very high if the glass is 
heavy, and a little experience soon teaches 
the house-keeper that it is very.poor economy 
to buy the thin glass for every-day use. It 
will often break in washing in spite of the 
most careful handling, and a slight blow to 
it means fracture. Now that pressed glass 
comes in such pretty patterns it may be made 
to do duty for common use, and is so attrac- 
tive that no one need be ashamed to put it 
on her table. 

‘* You should see my new glass dish,” said 
a young house-keeper, gleefully. ‘‘It cost 
me just seventy-nine cents, and when you 
set it on handsome damask it looks like the 
real cut. Of course you can’t put two cheap 
things together, but my table-cloths are all so 
good that I can afford to put a few imitations 
on them.” 

The advantages of this heavy glass are 
seen less in the dishes, large and small, than 
in the goblets or tumblers that are in daily 
use. Here the havoc is dreadful when the 
glass is of the egg-shell species. Cheap 
though it often is, it does not pay to purchase 
it when its destruction is merely a question 
of a few days or weeks. 


MISS LIDDY’S CHANCE. 
BY HELEN 8, CONANT. 


N ISS LIDDY stood in the door of her cot- 

tage shading her eyes with her hand and 
gazing intently down the road. It wasacrisp 
morning in September, but the sun, shining 
from a clear blue sky, had already turned the 
frost into drops of dew. The woodbine which 
covered the porch over the cottage door was 
a mass of flaming red, and in the yard yellow 
and white chrysanthemums tossed their heads 
side by side with the pink and purple tufts of 
late China asters. Curled on the door mat at 
Miss Liddy’s feet was a large Maltese cat 
basking in the sun. In a field at one side of 
the cottage a sleek red cow was nipping the 
grass, and a flock of turkeys were scurrying 
about on a brisk morning hunt for grasshop- 
pers. So absorbed was Miss Liddy that she 
did not notice the approach of a neighbor 
until the woman, leaning over the gate, said: 

“Good-mornin’, Liddy. Be you expectin’ 
company ?” 

**Good-mornin’, Mis’ Ditson. Walk right 
in,” said Miss Liddy, starting. and dropping 
her hand from her eyes. “No, I ain’t ex- 
pectin’ company,” she added, as she ushered 
her guest into the trim little sitting-room, 
where a neat work-table, snowy muslin cur- 
tains, and various bits of decorative needle- 
work proclaimed that a New England old 
maid was the ruling spirit of the cottage. 

‘*T see you gazin’ down the road as if some 
body was comin’,” said Mrs. Ditson. 

“IT was watchin’ for my trunk. Dick 
Bowles said he’d bring it along from the 
depot,” replied Miss Liddy. 

‘*Your trunk? For the land sakes, what 
be you goin’ to do with a trunk?” asked Mrs. 
Ditson. 

‘I’m goin’ away,” said Miss Liddy. ‘‘The 
stage-driver sent to Concord to get mea trunk 
—one of them kind with a box in the top for 
a bonnet, and he expects it ’ll come on the 
train this mornin’.” 

‘* Where be you goin’, Liddy?” asked Mrs. 
Ditson, after a pause, during which she had 
lifted her hands in astonishment. 

“I’m goin’ first to Boston to see sister Lis- 
beth’schildren. The poor thingsare all alone 
there with his folks. I believe it’s right fora 
woman to stick fast to her husband; but when 
he happens to be a sea-cap’en, I can’t say it’s 
right for her to leave her children to the care 
of strangers for the sake of gallivantin’ round 
the world with him. Father didn’t approve 
of Lisbeth marryin’ Hiram, anyway; and as 
things has turned out,I believe he was right. 
I guess when I get there those children will 
be glad te see some one of their own flesh an” 
blood.” 

‘‘T should say their fathers’ folks was their 
own flesh an’ blood as well as you,” said Mrs 
Ditson. 

‘I s’pose they are; but mother’s folks al- 
ways seem nearer to me,” replied Miss Liddy. 
**T think they’ve got the most right,anyway,’ 
she added, firmly. 

“If you’d married, Liddy, and had children 
of your own, as I have, you'd know that the 
husband’s folks think they’ve got the most 
right,” said Mrs. Ditson, with an air of su- 
periority. ‘‘ Why, I never eat Thanksgivin’ 
dinner with my own folks once since I was 
married. Until there were so many children 
that we began to have dinner at home, I had 
to go to his folks year after year.” 

** Well, I didn’t marry, thank the Lord!” 
snapped Miss Liddy. ‘‘Jf I had, maybe I 
wouldn’t have the chance I’ve got now. I’ve 
always been wantin’ to travel; but there’s al- 
ways been somethin’ agin it, and I haven’t 
slep’ away from under this roof but once 
since I was born, and that was when Mis’ 
Putnam died, and I staid up there one night 
to look after the children until their aunt 
could come for’em. Father he always said 
that when folks had a home they ought to 
stay init. That was why he was so set agin 
Hiram, cause he wanted Lisbeth to go to sea 
with him; so there was no use for me to talk 
of goin’ anywhere while he was alive. Then 
after he died I couldn’t go and leave mother 


all alone; and when we laid her away at fa- 
ther’s side, what with all the doctor's bills 
and one thing an’other I hadn’t money enough 
left to do anything but live along here and 
be thankful that I had a roof over my head. 
Now, that legacy Uncle Silas left me just 
gives me the chance I’ve been longin’ for 
since I was a girl, and I’m goin’. I’m sick 
of the sight of these everlastin’ hills, shut- 
tin’ me in here as if they was prison walls. 
After I’ve seen Lisbeth’s children I'm goin’ 
out West to visit Cousin Ben's folks. Tain’t 
comin’ home for a year.” 

“Maybe you're right about the hills bein’ 
prison walls, though I never looked upon ’em 
that way,” said Mrs. Ditson, as Miss Liddy 
stopped for breath. ‘‘ But, land sakes, when 
a woman has got as many children as I have 
she don’t think about prison walls nor nothin’ 
except to start the young ones off in time for 
school, an’ have dinner ready for ’em when 
they come home. But,Liddy,what you goin’ 
to do with the cow and all them turkeys? 
was sayin’ only yesterday that you’d have 
fine eatin’ for the holidays. The Queen of 
England couldn’t have no better.” 

‘They are the fattest turkeys I ever see, 
and I’ve taken a heap of trouble raisin’ em,” 
said Miss Liddy, with an air of satisfied pride; 
“but I can sell ‘em, and the cow too. The 
butcher down to the Corners said only the 
other day that she'd be a fine cow to fat for 
beef. He'd take her any minute. And I 
guess there’s roast turkey to be had at Christ- 
mas-time anywhere.” 

“What you goin’ to do with Prince?” 
asked Mrs. Ditson. 

The Maltese cat, who had followed his 
mistress in-doors, and was now curled up in 
her lap, raised his head and purred on hear- 
ing his name. 

**That’s the only trouble,” said Miss Lid- 
dy, her thin old face flushing as she gently 
stroked her pet. ‘‘ He must have his saucer 
of warm milk and his basket to sleep in, and 
he'd grieve himself to death if he wasn’t 
petted and talked to. He’s just like a child 
to me, and sometimes I feel as if I’d ought 
to stay and take care of him; but it would be 
flying in the face of Providence to give up 
such a chance of seein’ the world as I’ve got 
now. 

‘**T never hankered to go travellin’,” said 
Mrs. Ditson. ‘‘I was away a week once, the 
time sister Susan was married, and I went to 
the weddin’, and I was never so thankful in 
my life as when I got home. The noise and 
joggle of the cars gave me an awful head- 
ache, and I was most choked to death with 
the cinders, and clean beat out sittin’ bolt- 
upright hours and hours, with nothin’ decent 
to eat or drink.” 

‘You can sit in an easy-chair now, and 
have hot tea and some dinner brought and 
put on a little table right in front of you while 
the cars are goin’. I read a piece in the paper 
where it told all about it,” said Miss Liddy. 
“‘And they have beds, too, made up with 
sheets and blankets, just as if you was home. 
When you wake up in the mornin’ you're 
miles away from the place you went to sleep 
in. Now that’s just what I’m longin’ for. 
I've gone to sleep and waked up years with 
that same old elm-tree standin’ right before 
the winder, and I’m sick of it.” 

“I’m afraid you'll get sicker of always 
wakin’ up in a new spot,” said conservative 
Mrs. Ditson. ‘‘ You remember Ann Morri- 
son, she that married that young city chap? 
He was what they call a drummer, and he 
did nothin’ from one year’s end to the other 
but travel up and down. She was always 
grumblin’, just as you be, ‘cause she had to 
stick home and couldn't see the world as he 
did; so once he got out of patience, and took 
her along—said she should have all the trav- 
ellin’ she wanted, and I guess she got it. 
When he brought her home she come up 
here to stay with her folks and rest while he 
kep’ on, and she was the most worn-out-look- 
in’ critter I ever see. She owned up that she 
didn’t have nothin’ fit to eat the whole time. 
Her new gown she had made to go in was 
clean wore out, and tle bonnet she'd paid 
five dollars for was whisked right off her 
head by the wind the very first day as she 
was goin’ from one car to another.” 

‘They have entries between the cars now, 
so you don’t have to go out doors. I read 
all about it,” said Miss Liddy, grimly, deter- 
mined to hold her ground in spite of neigh- 
borly opposition. 

‘“When be you intendin’ to start, Liddy?” 
asked Mrs. Ditson, as she arose to take her 
leave. 

*‘T’ve laid out to go in two weeks; that is 
to say, if I can get everything arranged to 
suit,” replied Miss Liddy, casting a quick, 
sidelong glance at Prince, who was rubbing 
against her skirts as she stood saying the last 
words to her guest. 

Mrs. Ditson hurried home, not so fast, 
however, that she did not impart the news 
of Miss Liddy’s journey at every kitchen 
door until she reached her own, when she 
sank exhausted upon a chair, with scarcely 
breath enough left to gasp out, ‘‘ Miss Liddy’s 
goin’ away—goin’ to be gone a year,” for the 
edification of Martha Butters, the dress- 
maker, who happened at that time to be giv- 
ing Mrs. Ditson her yearly ‘‘ week” of cut- 
ting and basting and making over. 

Before night the entire village knew that 
Miss Liddy was going on a journey. The 
farmers shook their heads, and condemned 
the move as a piece of old maid’s folly. They 
used much stronger language concerning the 
matter than it called for, probably to nip in 
the bud any inclination for roaming in their 
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wives and daughters, as the women, one and 
all, with the exception of Mrs. Ditson, were 
in sympathy with Miss Liddy, and declared 
that she would be raving crazy to lose such 
a chance of seeing something of life outside 
of her native town. 

Miss Liddy herself was passing through an 
experience which she had not foreseen. The 
trunk had arrived, and the first sight of it 
filled her with joy. It was a huge affair, 
covered with marbleized tin, and fastened 
with two locks, to which were queer flat 
little keys, which Dick Bowles explained 
must be put in the slot which served as a 
key-hole, pushed in a little way, turned half- 
way round, and pushed again. This intri- 
cate proceeding terrified Miss Liddy’s un- 
mechanical mind; but the key was nothing 
as compared to the bonnet box, of which she 
had boasted to her neighbor. Her best bon- 
net—she ‘‘laid out” her old one would be 
good enough to wear in the cars—would by 
no twisting and turning be made to fit in the 
small compartment which was intended to 
hold the tiny bit of ribbon and lace repre- 
senting the head-gear of modern fashion. 

“T shall have to wear my best bonnet 
after all, and tie it up in a veil to keep the 
dust off. That ’ll be better than jammin’ it all 
out of shape,” said Miss Liddy; but she was 
dissatisfied. The idea that the trunk was a 
swindle rankled in her breast, and when Mrs. 
Ditson, who came expressly to look at the 
purchase, declared that the trunk ‘‘ warn’t 
nothin’ to the swindlin’”’ she would meet 
with along the road, poor Miss Liddy’s heart 
beat with trepidation, although she kept up 
a bold front in the face of her neighbor’s dis- 
couraging remarks, 

The preparations for departure were much 
more gigantic than she had anticipated. The 
thought of possible dust and moths which 
might invade her home during her absence 
filled her with dismay. With many sighs she 
set to work to protect her little parlor. Old 
bedlinen was brought out of the great chest 
in the attic, and the hair-cloth sofa and chairs 
put in winding- sheets to prevent dust and 
dampness, and little muslin bags of camphor 
were placed around the edges of the carpet 
to scare any adventurous moth that might 
attempt to enter the sacred apartment. 

The butcher at the Corners, hearing of Miss 
Liddy’s proposed journey, stopped at the gate 
to say that he would take the cow and tur- 
keys at any time. 

‘**Don’t you dare come for ’em till I send 
you word,” snapped Miss Liddy, as she hur- 
ried into the cottage and slammed the door, 
an action which puzzled the worthy butcher 
greatly. 

That night as she drove Clover, the cow, 
into the barn, the patient beast seemed to 
turn her big blue watery eyes reproachfully 
upon her mistress, whose own eyes grew wa- 
tery in return. 

‘But that’s settled. Cows is only cows, 
anyhow,” said Miss Liddy to herself. 

-rince was the only thing left to be cared 
for. The big Maltese seemed to feel that a 
change was approaching which might inter- 
fere with his comfort, and set himself to work 
to make the most of present opportunities. 
If his mistress sat down for a moment to rest 
from the labor of preparation, he immediate- 
ly ensconced himself in her lap; and at night, 
absolutely refusing to sleep in his basket, he 
stretched himself, a purring heap of warm 
fur,on the foot of her bed. Miss Liddy went 
over in her mind the condition of every fam- 
ily in the neighborhood in her efforts to de- 
cide on a home for Prince. One neighbor 
had kindly offered to take him, but she had 
sinall boys,and Miss Liddy knew they would 
pull his tail and otherwise torment him, 

‘** Prince hates the sight of boys,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘and I’ve got no right to put him 
among ’em.” 

Another woman, who had no boys, was 
willing to feed the big cat and give him a 
home, only he must sleep in the wood-shed. 
Prince sleep in the wood-shed, indeed! To 
Miss Liddy’s mind a queen’s boudoir was 
none too good for the bedroom of his royal 
catship. 

The two weeks were long past, November 
was drawing near,and Clover still chewed her 
cud peacefully in her warm stall, Prince was 
still lord of the cottage, and Miss Liddy open- 
ed her eyes every morning upon the same 
old elm-tree. 

‘‘Tt’s my opinion she’s throwin’ up what 
she calls the chance of her life just for the 
sake of that old Malty,” said Mrs. Ditson, 
whose contempt for cats was second only to 
her contempt for ‘‘ travellin’.” 

This was in a Jarge measure true. Miss 
Liddy could not bring herself to desert Prince. 
The more she thought of it, the more impos- 
sible it seemed. If she were away, he might 
be shut out-of-doors on a snowy night; he 
even might have no turkey for Christmas. 
It made Miss Liddy shudder to think of it. 
There were other things, too, that troubled 
her. Visions of the faithful Clover with the 
butcher’s knife at her throat haunted her 
dreams, and it suddenly occurred to her that 
tramps—worse than all the moths and dust 
in the world—might break into the barn, per- 
haps into the cottage itself, and hold riot 
among her cherished household lares and 
penates; they might even set fire to the build- 
ings, and she would return to a heap of black- 
ened rubbish. 

One morning Mrs. Ditson, coming for her 
daily chat, found Miss Liddy hard at work 
undoing the wrappings from the parlor fur- 
niture, and humming an old tune as she 
stepped briskly about the room. Priuce, 
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perched upon the centre table, was watching 
her with evident satisfaction. 

‘Why, Liddy! what’s the matter? 
you goin’?” exclaimed Mrs. Ditson. 

**T don’t know as I be, and I don’t know 
but I be. Lisbeth’s comin’ home,” replied 
Miss Liddy, giving a vigorous whisk to her 
feather-duster. 

** Well, I never! When’s she comin’? Any- 
thin’ the matter with her?” asked Mrs. Ditson, 
eager for a new bit of gossip. 

** No, she’s well enough,I guess,” said Miss 
Liddy, without stopping her work. ‘‘It 
seems she and Hiram came to port last week, 
and he’s goin’ off this time without her. She 
writes she’s tired out sailin’ up and down, 
and she wants to come here with the chil- 
dren and rest a spell. She calkerlates to get 
here day before Christmas; says she hasn't 
eat a New England Christmas dinner for 
years, poor thing!” 

‘“Them turkeys ‘ll come in handy after 
all, Liddy,” said Mrs. Ditson, with a grin. 

‘Yes, they’ll taste appetizin’ to Lisbeth. 
And I’ve got apples and vegetables in the 
cellar, lots of ’em. It seems kinder like the 
work of Providence that I didn’t sell ’em off 
afore now, don’t it?” replied Miss Liddy, too 
happy at the turn of affairs to pay attention 
to the mischievous amusement of her neigh- 
bor. ; 

“‘T should think you might go away easy 
now Lisbeth’s comin’,” said Mrs. Ditson. 
‘*If she’s goin’ to stay here she can take care 
of everythin’, and keep it just as’tis. After 
Christmas you can start and go right out 
West as you was intendin’.” 

**Now, Mis’ Ditson, when I haven't seen 
Lisbeth for years do you s’pose I'd go right 
off and leave her like that?” said Miss Lid- 
dy, her eyes snapping as she stopped her 
work and faced her guest. ‘‘And then 
Lisbeth never was good at managin’. This 
house would be a pretty-lookin’ place after 
she'd had it awhile. And then there’s the 
children. They’re all girls, thank the Lord, 
but for all that they might worry Prince, 
which they'll not do if I’m round.” 

Miss Liddy gave an emphatic twist to her 
head, which settled the fact that Prince was 
safe from the touch of teasing hands. 

Christmas morning Mrs. Ditson stole a 
moment from the preparation of her dinner 
to run over to Miss Liddy’s and welcome the 
new arrivals. She found Lisbeth and Liddy 
rencwing the ways of their youth by setting 
the dinner table together. heir loud, eager 
voices and laughter could be heard before 
she reached the cottage. Lisbeth’s three lit- 
tle girls were jumping about the room, ex- 
amining every nook and corner with the in- 
quisitive eyes of childhood, stopping from 
time to time to look with anticipation at the 
row of delicately browned pies and dishes of 
nuts and raisins which adorned the dresser. 
The air was redolent with the fragrance of 
turkey and plum-pudding, and in the broad 
ray of sunshine which streamed in upon the 
floor sat Prince, licking his paws and pre- 
paring himself for the coming feast. 

When Mrs. Ditson, after giving Lisbeth a 
hearty welcome and kissing and duly admir- 
ing the children, started for home, Miss Lid- 
dy followed her to the door. 

‘Mis’ Ditson, I ‘ain’t said nothin’ to Lis- 
beth about my intendin’ to go on a journey, 
nor I ain’t goin’ to,” she said. ‘‘I’ve been 
thinkin’ it all over in my mind, and I’ve 
come to the belief that the Lord gives some 
folks a chance to roam up and down the 
earth, and others He just plants down where 
they belong, and gives ‘em a chance to stay 
there. LI ain't sure but what that last chance 
is the best; anyway, it’s mine, and I’m goin’ 
to be thankful and make a blessin’ of it.” 


Ain’t 


WINTER JACKETS AND 
CLOAKS. 
See illustrations on pages 1008 and 1009. 
‘a dressy coat of three-quarter length, 
with cross seams on the hips and flap 
pockets, is of gray cloth trimmed with black 
chenille, and oxidized silver cord set on in a 
large curled design. The garment closes in 
the middle of the front under the boa of black 
ostrich feathers. Bretelle-shaped revers pass 
up the front, going over the shoulders to short 
points in the back. The skirt front has a 
strap extending up the left side of the bodice 
and buttoned there. The chenille and silver 
trimming is on the deep cuffs and down the 
back of the skirt. The buttons are of the 
cloth set in silver rims. The hat worn with 
this coat is of gray felt, with soft beaver brim, 
much crinkled in front, with tips of black 
ostrich and silver galloon as trimming 
The long cloak with a cape has semi-fitting 
fronts and closely fitted back, with the ful- 
ness of the skirt gathered to the middle forms 
of the back instead of being pleated in the 
usual way. The right side of the front laps 
and falls in a box pleat down the middle of 
the waist. The cape is shaped to the figure 
by a seam down the middle of the back, and 
hasa long scarf end in front thrown over the 
left shoulder. The fabric is camel’s-hair of 
large diagonal weaving, in a new shade of 
gray-bluc. A border around the entire gar- 
ment is of natural gray ostrich feathers, and 
to this is added, on the cape, a blue passe- 
menterie fringe. The large black hat has a 
brim of felt, with a black velvet crown in 
soft large folds, edged with small curling 
ostrich tips. A cluster of tips is set high on 
the back of the crown. A band of black vel- 
vet crosses the back, and supports a cluster 
of red velvet roses that rest on the hair. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A single-breasted jacket cut of the medium 
length worn by very young women is of 
dark red cloth. Itis trimmed in a novel way, 
with slender black ostrich tips sewed flatly 
in a branching design amid embroidery and 
fine seed stitches done in black silks. The 
toreador hat accompanying this jacket is of 
black felt trimmed with a band and loops of 
black velvet ribbon, and three pompons of 
black and gold feathers. At the back, under 
the brim, is a knotted yellow velvet band, rep- 
resenting the kerchief worn by toreadors. 

The long Russian coat covering the wearer 
from head to foot is of light grayish-green 
faced-cloth trimmed with bands of glossy 
white grebe-skins, in which there is much 
brown shading. The lapped front of this 
coat is becoming to most figures, the stout 
and slender alike; the back is closely fitted 
to the waist, with pleated fulness below. A. 
soft full muff of the green cloth has pleat- 
ing and loops of golden brown velvet at the 
top, and grebe bands on the sides. The little 
toque has a crown of the green cloth, with a tor- 
sade of brown velvet on the brim, trimmed 
with grebe coming forward from the back on 
the left side. 

We are indebted for these designs to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 


GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


YEOPLE who from choice or necessity 
give Christmas presents which are the 
work of their own hands may have the cer- 
tainty that their offerings express a tender 
thought for the recipient that no purchased 
gift can show. But pleasant as it is to work 
for a friend’s pleasure, there is often extreme 
perplexity in deciding on the thing to be 
made, and most particularly is this difficulty 
present to those who do not live where their 
daily walks abroad take them past shop win- 
dows that are filled with suggestions. Far- 
away workers without these advantages may 
find benefit in reading some brief notes on 
popular fancies in needle-work and decora- 
tive articles, and be able to select among the 
number something novel and pleasing. The 
two terms are not always synonymous, and 
it is wise in choosing to remember this fact, 
and not sacrifice taste to the overweening de- 
sire for novelty. 

The luxury of sofa pillows is more and 
more appreciated, and one cannot have too 
many of them, and as a Christmas present no 
article of home manufacture is more certain 
to please. One of the most effective and at 
the same time comparatively easy to make is 
made of mail cloth, a beautiful material for 
embroidering on, which partakes of the nature 
of damask and huckabuck, being satiny like 
one, and having a raised pattern something 
like the other. The pattern should be bold 
and sufficiently flourishing to extend contin- 
uously over the entire square designed for 
one side of a pillow. That part of the surface 
which is not invaded by the stamped pattern 
is then darned in shades of one color. Inthe 
shading there should be some method, and 
the‘toning should be gradual; for instance, 
in shades of old-rose, one corner and a part of 
one side may be of the very darkest, followed 
by one or two intermediate shades; the diag- 
onally opposed corner should be of the pale- 
est possible pink. The figures will show the 
material, and on the groundwork of darn- 
ing will be brought into beautiful relief. If 
there are any very large plain figures in leaf 
or conventionalized flower form they may be 
veined with silk of one of the shades of the 
ground. 

A large circular pillow of mail cloth that 
is exhibited at one of the Women’s Ex- 
changes has the ground darning done in 
solid, unshaded peacock blue silk. The fig- 
ure is a salamander reposing comfortably 
upon a bed of flames, according to the wont 
of these fabulous fire proof beings. The 
lines of the design are all followed in gold- 
thread couched down with yellow silk. Long 
stitches of the yellow silk are likewise added 
to the points of the sword-like flames. The 
effect of the whole design is quite medieval 
and uncommon, and very much in accord 
with the present taste in decoration. Sur- 
rounding the pillow is a thick moss fringe 
the color of the ground. 

Quite a different thing from a tidy is the 
sensible affair the English call a ‘‘ chair 
back.” Itis long and large enough to cover 
the entire length of the back of an uphol- 
stered chair, and is made of more substan- 
tial material than the ancient antimacassar, 
which unhappy visitors were prone to bear 
off on their unconscious shoulders with airy 
grace, to their own disgust and the mortifi- 
cation of the hostess. The modern chair 
back fastens to the top and bottom of the 
framework of the chair with safety - pins, 
and by its coloring or decoration serves to 
lighten too sombre furniture, or is valuable 
as a protection to chairs which are upholster- 
ed in silk. 

One of the prettiest things of the kind is a 
strip of fine unbleached crash edged with a 
blue ribbon half an inch in width. Powder- 
ed over the surface are bouquets about two 
inches long, of pink roses and forget-me- 
nots worked with silk, and tied about the 
stems with a real blue ribbon the same color 
as the bordering ribbon, but only half its 
width. The loops of the ribbon are pressed 
down squarely to form the well-known Marie 
Antoinette bow, and sewed down upon each 
edge. This bouquet and ribbon pattern is 
now & most popular decoration, and can be 


well applied to a variety of objects. For 
screen panels it is especially pretty upon art 
sateens or apy similar smooth material. If 
the worker cannot trust herself to draw the 
pattern, she can have the bouquet stamped, 
as almost all design stampers have the device, 
and the ribbon which gives it the Louis Seize 
effect can be added by the worker. 

A pretty Christmas present to give to a 
young mother is a pillow for her darling’s 
cradle. According to hygienic views, it must 
be stuffed with the finest of white horse-hair, 
as feathers or down are supposed to unduly 
excite perspiration. Instead of striped tick- 
ing, the cover may be of white shirting, with 
half of one side basted lightly together, so 
that the hair can be often pulled and picked 
into lighter condition, and the cover itself 
washed. The linen slip cover can be orna- 
mented as fancy dictates, provided it is 
smooth and free from heavy embroidery or 
anything that will mark the tender cheek 
that is to repose upon it. A dainty cover for 
the little pillow is made of four tiny linen 
doilies, with beautifully fine stripes of drawn- 
work, an inch or more wide, following the 
line of their hems. The four little squares, 
which can be procured at the establishments 
where the very superior qualities of napery 
are sold, are basted upon a square of stiff 
paper, with an inch-wide division between 
them, the space left forming across. Strips 
of linen braid are then basted up and down 
the unoccupied space, each strip being the 
width of itself from the next. After the 
basting is done, a needle is threaded with 
No. 50 cotton, and a faggot stitch worked 
from braid to braid and from hem to braid on 
the edge rows. The stitch is the same that 
is ordinarily used to spread open the seams 
of a flannel skirt, but when the paper is taken 
away it has something the appearance of an 
elaborate hem-stitching. The pillow-slip is 
backed with a square of plain linen,and edged 
with inch-wide lace. One side is left open, 
and supplied with buttons and button-holes. 

Few things are more acceptable at Christ- 
mas toa practical house-keeper with a taste 
for the beautiful than a half or even a quar- 
ter dozen of elegant towels for the spare 
bedroom. Fashion now authorizes a certain 
amount of ornamentation on towels, so there 
is opportunity for some pretty needle-work. 
Fine huckabuck can be bought by the yard, 
and cut into longer towels than are usually 
to be found at the shops. These can be 
hemmed and supplied with a band of drawn- 
work, or they may be simply hem-stitched, 
and a broad stripe worked across in cross 
stitch, or Holbein- work, with coarse dark 
blue working cotton. They are also prettily 
decorated by drawing, several inches above 
the hem-stitching, three circles in pyramidal 
form, using for a guide the top of a wine- 
glass. Button-hole the line in small scallops 
with white silk or linen floss; within each 
circle embroider an initial letter in Old Eng- 
lish text. There are patterns in knitted and 
crocheted laces that make a pretty finish for 
the ends of hemmed towels, and if one has 
time and patience for the task, all other 
trimming may be dispensed with, and a 
heavy button-holed scallop worked in the 
place of a hem, with large overwrought 
polka dots forming a line above and giving 
weight to the edge. 

An appropriate Christmas gift for a brother 
who is particular about his belongings is a 
necktie case. A pretty one that is easily made 
has the outside of thin Japanese matting, with 
ribbon-bound edges and a lining of soft rose- 
tinted satin, with an interlining of perfumed 
cotton wool. The case is similar in form to 
a long glove holder, except that it is not fur- 
nished with pockets. A ribbon band going 
around the case is left long enough to tie the 
sides together. 

As photographs are always accumulating, 
there is no fear of an over-supply of cases, 
frames, and holders for them; and as pleas- 
ingly placed pictures are always an addition 
to any room, people are generally more than 
willing to receive such receptacles among 
their Christmas presents. A charming little 
frame with an easel back is covered with 
cloth of gold, a material to be found where 
art draperies are sold. A little wadding un- 
der the material gives roundness, and the cor- 
ners are decorated with small triangles made 
with the turquoise nail-heads now so fre- 
quently added to milliner’s work. 

Another pretty frame is made of the in- 
dented paper that is used by bottle packers. 
At the corners where the strips meet a square 
or leaf-shaped ornament is put on to conceal 
the join. The paper, which is of a good 
shade of brown, can be varnished, painted, 
gilded, or silvered, as the maker pleases. 

Still another frame is made by cutting the 
clear kind of celluloid into strips half an inch 
wide, and weaving them in and out, as the 
kindergarten pupils weave paper or ribbon. 

A folding frame to hold two pictures is 
covered with gray Suéde kid, upon which at 
short intervals is drawn and painted with 
gold paint a little fleur-de-lis. 

A very decorative sachet, which will am- 
ply repay the maker for the time and inge- 
nuity expended, is a large imitation of a full- 
blown rose. The foundation is a pink satin 
circular cushion, slightly stuffed with rose- 
scented cotton. The cushion should be 
about ten inches in diameter, and serves as a 
support for the rose petals, the outer row of 
which comes nearly to its edge. To make 
the petals, four sizes of paper or card-board 
patterns must be cut, the largest being as 
wide as the top of a goblet, but of course 
elongated and shaped in heart form. The 
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inner rows of petals are similar in form, but 
graduated in size. Two shades of pink 

lorence silk will be required, and a lighter 
shade of the thinnest satin of a still lighter 
shade. After the petals are cut, they must 
have tissue-paper pasted upon the back, and 
then they can be bent and slightly crimped 
in the middle. When all are done, they 
must be tacked upon the cushion, one row 
covering the joining on of the other. There 
must be enough of the petals to cover the 
cushion, and in the centre a wad of cotton 
must be covered with satin, and some of the 
inner petals turned and tacked down upon 
it to make the crumpled centre seen in some 
roses. Deeper reds can be chosen to imitate 
a Jacqueminot, or yellow shades may be 
adopted if they suit better the other furnish- 
ings of the friend’s room who is to receive 
the Christmas present, which it is to be hoped 
she will keep upon her bureau or dressing- 
table, as it is too sumptuous to be laid away 
in a drawer. 

According to a luxurious fashion of the 
age every article a woman wears should ex- 
hale a subtle fragrance, and to secure this 
end sachets may be kept in all the bureau 
and chiffonnier drawers, and hung on the 
hooks of the armoir where her dresses are 
kept. Therefore a charming present to pre- 
pare for a fashionable friend’s acceptance in 
the fast-approaching holidays would be a set 
of sachets fitted to the bureau drawers. They 
can be made of silkaline (a thin material 
that resembles silk) or of thin India silk. 
They should be double, and stuffed with cot- 
ton thoroughly sprinkled with violet or oth- 
er sachet powder. As each woman has her 
special fancy in the matter, it would be well 
to find out the preferred perfume, and select 
it for this use. After the large sachets are 
finished they should be tacked, like a coim- 
fortable, with one or two silk stitches at 
each tacking. A handsomer one of the 
same kind may accompany the others, to 
use as a bureau cover. This must be of 
silk, and a little bow of narrow ribbon can 
be tied at each point of tacking. The edge 
should be finished with a row of box-pleated 
ribbon, and at each end a fall of pleated 
white lace can be added. The perfume 
should be even more lavishly used on the 
stuffing than upon the sachets to be kept in 
the drawers, for exposure to the air exhausts 
it sooner. 

The bureau cover alone, without the pads 
for the bottom of the drawers, would make 
a very handsome Christmas present. 


ANSWERS TO CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Ma—y.—Long-and-short stitch is only another name 
for the same variously known as long, Kensington, 
feather-stitch (not feather-stitching), etc. It is the 
stitch used in shaded leaves and flowers, in which the 
stitches are made to dovetail in order that the hues 
may blend more intimately. Hence it is worked in 
varying lengths, some long and some short. It is a 
simple stitch taken in a slanting direction upward, 
with the needle brought out again where the next 
stitch is to begin. In working a leaf or flower petal, 
the outer part is worked first, in stitches whose outer 
ends form a close even outline at the edge, but which 
form a broken line toward the centre, the stitches 
being one long and the next short. Next comes a row 
of stitches which fit in between the preceding ones, 
then the centre is filled out with stitches radiating 
from the vein of the leaf, or from the narrow part of 
the petal. When the petal is finished, the rows of 
stitches should be so blended that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished.—Im the circumstances you mention two 
cards will answer—one for the mother and one for the 
daughters. 

M. T. H.—For long-and-short stitch see answer above 
to ‘*Ma—y.” Drape the mantel with a festooned scarf 
of India silk ; this may be either merely a scarf caught 
to the mantel-shelf by pieces of bric-a-brac, or it may 
be a breadth of silk attached to a cover cut to fit the 
shelf, then edged with tassels, and festooned. 

C. H. T. anp Orures.—The article on “ Plaster-Casts, 
and How to Use Them,” appeared in Bazar No. 10, 
dated March 8, 1890. 

A Reaper.—To stamp a perforated embroidery de- 
sign on white linen, procure the blue powder which is 
sold by fancy-work dealers for the purpose, or if you 
cannot purchase it, make it by well mixing equal parts 
of gum damar and white rosin, with just enough Prus- 
sian blue to color it. Rub the powder over the per- 
forations of the pattern with a felt pad until the pat- 
tern is clearly marked on the linen underneath, Then 
remove the pattern carefully, lay tissue-paper over the 
outline, and press with a hot iron, which melts the 
gum in the powder, and thus fastens the outline.” 

. A. C.—Any history of the French Revolution will 
give an account of Charlotte Corday, the slayer of 
Marat. Encyclopedias contain sketches, 

8. V. P.—Various complexion lotions were given in 
the article entitled ‘‘Some Toilette Suggestions” in 
Bazar, Vol. XXII., No. 12. 

E. D.—The pink stamp is Hungarian, and the blue 
one Austrian. 

J. M. R.—Domestic science receives attention at 
Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley colleges, and at Dwight L. 
Moody’s Seminary in Northfield, Massachusetts, 

A Svunsortmer.—Tack the silk for the bag on a 
drawing-board. ‘Trace the design, if possible, with a 
fine camel’s-hair or otter brush in the colors to be 
used in painting. Prepare the colors by leaving them 
massed overnight on blotting-paper to absorb super- 
fluous oil, and if too dry next day, thin with turpentine. 

K. C. W.—Send your letter to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, addressed to the Secretary of the Society to En- 
courage Home Study. 

A Supsoriuer.—Read reply just given “K. C. W.” 
Make the white China silk with a round half-high 
bodice, gathered at the top and waist line, elbow 
sleeves full on the shoulders, and a straight full skirt. 
Put a raffle of lace or of scalloped silk mull around the 
neck and sleeves. Have shoulder-knots and a belt of 
velvet or old-pink velvet ribbon. 

Country Sussoriver.—The Madras curtains are soft 
thin muslins, with large design of flowers or leaves in 
pretty shades of yellow, old-rose, or olive, and are 
very effective and inexpensive. Use repped silk rib- 
bon trimmings while wearing mourning. 

A. 8S. M.—Wash tennis flannel in tepid suds, rinse 
in water of the same temperature, and dry in the shade. 
For redness of the skin bathe in hot water as hot as 
you can bear it. Do not try to darken your light hair. 

A Sunsonisee.—Have a Louis Quatorze coat made 
of your dark blue brocaded velvet, with a vest of light 
repped silk and a lace jabot. Wear this with a plainly 
made skirt of uark blue bengaline or of peau de soie. 
The purple blue shade is not ont of style. 

Ramona.—Yonr figured silk will be handsome for a 
bed-spread and bolster cover. Crackers may be served 
out of a cracker jar at dinner, though they are usually 
in a dish at dinners, the jar being most used at Iun- 
cheons and teas. It is still fashionable to make tea in 
the parlor and offer it to callers. Pillow-shame are 
three-fourths to seven-elghths of a yard square. 
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“WHEN WE WERE GIRLS.” 
O you mind the widow Martin’s quiltin’ ? 


See illustration on page 1019, Supplement. 
«“ 
| Her daughter Sue was a flighty thing; 
Always laughin’ an’ flirtin’ an’ jiltin’, 
An’ wearin’ this’n an’ t’other’s ring. 
She’s dead this twenty year, poor creeter. 
She had soft blue eyes an’ a head o’ curls. 
Seems like the maids an’ the flowers were 
sweeter 
When we were girls, 


“How it snowed that day, though ‘twas just 
November ! 

Was the quilt ‘Log Cabin,’ or ‘Irish Chain ?” 
I have forgot. But I well remember 

The widow’s nephew from down in Maine. 
When we shook the cat, he set her yellin’, 

An’ bounced her out in about three whirls. 
They had many ways o’ fortune-tellin’ 

When we were girls. 


“Don’t you remember the spellin’ battle— 
‘Twas summer then, and the weather fine— 
When Polly Jenks spelt ‘e-a-t-l, cattle,’ 
An’ Temp’rance Trimble ‘ v-i-g-n, vine’ ? 
But what did it matter, word or letter? 
They had cheeks like roses, teeth like pearls. 
Men were the same—no worse, no better— 
When we were girls. 


“°*Twas the master himself that Polly married. 

Why, Jane, what ails ye? What makes ye 
sigh ? 

You could not wed while the grandsire tarried; 
So youth an’ roses an’ love went by. 

They tell me Polly is fine an’ haughty 
In boughten roses an’ boughten pearls, 

An’ the master, just the same that taught ye 
When we were girls. 


“Oh, the winter-time, full o’ rides an’ dances; 
The summer days when we sang an’ spun; 
The meetin’-house, an’ the stolen glances 
Across the aisle when the prayer was done! 
Fifty year since we two were twenty ; 
But it all comes back as the smoke upeurls— 
The joy an’ hope an’ love an’ plenty 
When we were girls.” 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “ Her Faor was Her Fortrne,” 
“Lirrce Kate Kirsy,” “ Lazarus iy Lonpon,” ero, 


BOOK V.—THE NEW LIFE. 


CHAPTER V. 
ONE OF THE OLD FACES. 


\ IKE GARWOOD went away from Mr. 

Consterdine’s house in a very despond- 
ent mood. He had seen “the lady of his 
love” once more, but he had not been bright- 
ened by her presence. There was only hu- 
miliation—even shame—for him, despite the 
strange thrilling of his heart at the sight of 
her. The course of events had been too 
strong for him, and brought him face to face 
with her again, despite his efforts, his fixed 
resolves. Bah! He had no resolution in 
him, and his efforts were those of a child. 
No one believed in him and all that he had 
tried to do. Why should he believe in him- 
self any longer? If there was only one 
opinion as to his conduct, why, he must be 
wholly in the wrong. Those for whom he 
had cared, and who had once cared for him, 
were all against him; he was as much an 
outcast, as completely shunned, as surely 
marked ‘‘ dangerous,” as when he came, a 
barefooted lad, to Pengavissy in the past bad 
days, and met true friends for the first time 
in his life. And they were true still; it was 
only he that was false. He had broken ev- 
ery promise which he had made; there was 
not one who could say to him, ‘‘ You have 
kept your word, and I'll stand by you.” Yes, 
they were all against him: it was very natu- 
ral. 

He did not return at once to his father’s 
house; he had plans to mature, a new career 
to sketch forth—another life, as it were, to 
begin. And there was no mapping it out— 
he, who had mapped out so many careers for 
himself, and failed in them!—in an establish- 
ment with a father and mother both drunk, 
both bad perhaps, both resisting by their 
own dead- weight every honest impulse to 
set them on the right road. Let him get 
into ‘‘ the open” for a while. 

Mike went away, after his old fashion, for 
a long, solitary walk, where he could think 
it out alone. Life was a problem with him, 
a mystery, an impenetrable blackness, alto- 
gether beyond his own poor futile analysis. 
He was in cloud-land, or rather a wanderer 
in the mists which were never to lift and 
show the sunshine above him—the mists in 
which he and his would be irretrievably lost. 

He strode along the sands till they ended 
in the rising cliff and the narrow cliff paths, 
along which he went persistently, motiveless- 
ly, as he had done only a Jittle while ago at 
Pengavissy, when he had met Sampson Kerts 
on the upland, and heard his hard words, his 
judgment, and seen the last of him. The 
one friend, stanchest and truest, perhaps, 
but who had set him at arm’s-length, as the 
rest of them had done. Who had misjudged 
him, though, as the rest of them had done, 
and yet were not to blame. For he was the 
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outcast—the pariah—and they had always 
led good lives, and could not understand a 
fitful nature like his own. 

He was not back in Pilchardtown till late 
in the afternoon. The sun was setting, the 
night would soon be coming on. It was like 
his last day at Pengavissy—wondrously like 
it—but to end with no surprises as on that 
terrible night. God forbid that it should! 
There was no one to strike him down now, 
to abase him to the dust. He was struck 
down already. 

No surprises! When here on the parade, 
as if waiting for him—as she was—was Wil- 
helmina Consterdine. The first friend this 
—she and the dead Ulric—the friend before 
them all, who had taken him back to his 
uncle's house, and made peace for him, and 
turned the light upon him. Another towhom 
he had been ungrateful, and from whom he 
was hiding, whom it was very hard to face. 

‘* So here you are at last!” she said, abrupt- 
ly; ‘‘and a pretty hunt I have had after you 
all day! Where have been?” 

“Trying to outwalk my desperate thoughts, 
Miss Consterdine; but they are too swift and 
too many for me,” he replied. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” she said, to Mike’s 
surprise. *‘ Well,are you not going to shake 
hands, to ask after my health, to say that 
you are pleased to see me?” 

“They will tell you that Iam not worthy 
of your notice.” 

‘* They will tell me a lie, then,” said the 
old lady,warmly. ‘‘ Shake hands, Mike, and 
don’t let us have any more nonsense.” 

Mike shook hands, thus admonished, and 
felt all the better for Miss Consterdine’s pre- 
sence, and her kindly if rough greeting. Still 
he said, in response to her last words: ‘‘ They 
will tell you the truth. I am unworthy, un- 
faithful, ungrateful. They all know it.” 

“* They don’t know anything of the kind,” 
she said, sharply. ‘‘ Let us sit here and talk 
it over. Oh, don’t look so scared! I’m not 
going to keep you more than a quarter of an 
hour to begin with. And if 1 have not a 
right to talk to you, to scold you, to demand 
a full, true,and particular account, who has?” 

Mike sat down by her side on one of the 
benches of the parade, and said: ‘‘ No one 
has a greater right than you. To no one 
else, it is possible, would I think it worth 
while to give an answer.” 

‘**So malignant as that with all of them?” 

**No, no—so apart from them all. So 
completely set aside,” Mike corrected. 

‘*From me even?” 

“Yes, from you too. This is why I have 
kept away—why,” he added, after a pause, 
‘‘T have hoped that we should not meet 
again.” 

“Yes,” she 
ungrateful.” 

** Not in my heart—ever,” answered Mike, 
‘for keeping away was for your sake, not 
my own. I am in a false position, and I 
wished to take the blame. I did not want 
any of them, Miss Consterdine, to say of 
you—” 

**Do you think I have lived all these years 
to care for what a parcel of people—or friends 
—or relations —think of me?” interrupted 
Wilhelmina. ‘I choose my own way, and 
follow it; my own friends, and stick to them. 
I am as independent, as thorough, as my 
brother Ulric was. You ought to have 
known that by this time, Mike,” she added, 
reproachfully. 

“T have known it all along. But, dear 
friend—my more than mother—it is for that 
reason I have kept away. I knew that you 
would take my part, and fight my battles for 
me, and I knew I was in the wrong, and un- 
worthy of the champion.” 

“* And so?” 

** And so I kept in the background, hoping 
that in time you would forget me—and for- 
give me.” 

**IT don’t make you out, Mike. You are 
the strangest being I have ever met.” 

**Tam from the streets; from the darkness 
of London and its depths of crime; unre- 
deemable, unregenerate, unworthy of good 
folks’ notice. Why should you be able to 
understand me?” asked Mike. ‘‘ Why try? 
What is the use of it?” 

**Oh, I could answer all those silly qucs- 
tions, but I’m not going to waste my time 
and yours,” she replied, with an abruptness 
worthy of her brother Rudolph. ‘1 only 
know that you have hidden away from us, 
and without fair cause.” 

‘*For the best and wisest cause, as it 
seems tome. Must I say again it is because 
Ihave discovered Iam unworthy of your no- 
tice? That my mission, my duty, my life is 
with my own people, and they must stand 
apart from you and yours?” 

** What good can you do them?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mike, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

** You are sacrificing your own chances.” 

‘**T am glad of it.” 

‘*That’s talking nonsense.” 

** Ask Felix Durant.” 

**I don’t care for Felix Durant,” was the 
impatient answer. ‘‘ You know that.” 

‘*No, pardon me, I didn’t know it,” said 
Mike, with a faint surprise. 

** Ah! then you ought to have seen it long 
ago,” she said. ‘‘Felix Durant thinks too 
much of himself. He’s one of your cock- 
sure men, clever as he is, good as he may be, 
but I never wanted him to marry my niece. 
I wanted you.” 

Mike laughed, but it was a strange, un- 
wholesome display of hilarity, and every 
note jarred unpleasantly on his listener. 


said, thoughtfully, ‘“‘you are 


“Tt was beyond the utmost stretch of my 
ambition,” he said. 

‘*And yet you loved her?” was the quick 
rejoinder. 

‘** As one may love something in heaven— 
something above his mortal reach; as—” 

‘There, there; don’t begin to rave,” cried 
Miss Consterdine. ‘‘I don’t care to listen to 
talk of that kind. It does no good—it only 
shows how foolish you are.” 

**When I think of her, I am foolish,” was 
the honest confession. 

‘Well, setting her aside,” remarked Wil- 
helmina, ‘‘taking it for granted that you 
have thrown us all over, and fashioned out 
your own life—what is that life going to 
be?” 

It was a straightforward question, but ex- 
tremely difficult to answer. 

**T cannot tell,” Mike said, after a long 
pause. 

‘You are going to devote your life to 
your parents?” 

an 

‘‘With any hope of making them better, 
wiser, more honest members of society?” 

oe Mia) ” 


**So long as they live?” 
mae SMe 

‘** And they will outlive your youth—your 
chances--everything.” 

“It is very likely.” 

“Tt is madness.” 

‘*T do not wish them to die. I may be of 
some poor service to them presently, when 
they understand me—when we have settled 
down,” said Mike. ‘‘After a wild beast 
fashion, it is possible that they care for me 
already.” 

‘« They will drag you down to their level.” 

Mike shook his head. ‘‘ No, not that,” he 
said; ‘‘I think not that.” 

‘*Mike,” she said, quickly, and laying her 
broad band upon his own, ‘‘ we can fashion 
out of this complication something better for 
you—even for them—than this wild project.” 

** Ah, no,” said Mike, sadly; ‘‘ you must let 
me be; indeed you must. How did you 
know I was in Pilchardtown?” he inquired, 
making a faint effort to change the subject. 

‘‘T have been asked as a visitur to Ru- 
dolph’s house,” she replied. ‘‘I came this 
afternoon, and then Patricia told me that 
you were in Pilchardtown.” 

‘*T have not been in hiding very long, you 
see,” said Mike, with a poor forced smile. 
‘In England it is not easy to hide.” 

‘* And then,” she continued, without heed- 
ing him, ‘‘I sallied out in search of you. I 
called at your house; I have seen your fa- 
ther.” 

“Tam sorry.” 

‘*He is mad drunk, and looks a poor ob- 
ject to devote one’s life to.” 

‘*He is my father.” 

‘**He’s a brute.” 

‘*When he is drunk, yes. 
always like that.” 

** And I have seen your mother. 
is worse than your father.” 

‘*Poor mother, I dare say she is—at times. 
And yet I think,” added Mike, a little doubt- 
fully, ‘‘that there is a change for the better 
in her already.” 

“There will be no change in either of 
them. Mike,” she cried, ‘‘1 am afraid for 
you. They should not belong to your life; 
they have forfeited long ago every claim 
that they had upon you.” 

‘“That may be. But—I am with them,” 
he answered. 

‘‘And after all that has been done for 
you?” 

‘Ah! after all that you have done. For- 
give me,” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ You will be 
one to forgive me, I feel sure.” 

‘* What are you going todo? To give up 
painting—to throw aside the study of years 
—for—for those two wretches?” she cried— 
‘‘ yes, you are as mad as they are.” 

‘*No, I will not give up painting,” said 
Mike. ‘‘ That is my life. I will follow it. 
That is even my one hope still—a star shin- 
ing out of the sky that will be—when I have 
time—a star of promise to me.” 

‘*You give me your word of that?” 

els Ng 

‘‘That’s my one poor consolation,” said 
Miss Consterdine, rising. 

Mike rose with her. 

‘** You are going?” 

‘““Yes; your arguments try my temper, 
boy,” she said. 

**Good-by, then, and God bless you!” 

‘Oh, it is not good-by yet awhile.” 

“ We shall be leaving shortly and sudden- 
ly,” he said. ‘‘Some day I shall write to 
you a very long letter. Not yet. You will 
give me time. We may not meet again, Miss 
Consterdine. Indeed it is not likely that we 
shall. It is—” 

‘‘Oh, rubbish! I will not listen to you 
any more.” 

And with this unceremonious closing of 
the interview, Wilhelmina Consterdine, dis- 
regarding Mike Garwood’s proffered hand, 
marched away from him, and went away at 
a swinging pace—like a life-guardsman’s— 
in the direction of her brother’s home. 


But he is not 


And she 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER OLD FACE. 


WHEN Mike Garwood was in his father’s 
house, he discovered his father in tears. 
Mrs. Garwood, from the dining-room win- 
dow, against which her yellow face had been 
eagerly pressed, saw him advancing, and 
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shuffled into the hall to open the door for 
him and give him the news. : 

‘Oh, I’m so thundering glad you’ve come 

ack! Where the devil have you been all 
this time?” she cried, warmly—‘‘ leaving 
that mad old fool to me! Why cannot you 
keep at home to be of some help to us, in- 
stead of humbugging all over the shop? 
Why—” 

‘* Silence! You have been drinking again. 
You are as bad as he is.” 

**Go it.” 

“And I will not have it. Do you hear? 
I will not have it,” said Mike, sternly. 

‘*Go on; browbeat me, if you can. This 
is a pretty fine life of it for me, I must say!” 
she cried. ‘‘ And you call this taking care 
of us! Oh yes! Oh, really! Why, I might 
have been murdered before you came back, 
with that cursed revolver of his.” 

“Tt is not loaded.” 

‘** How do you know? 
for anything.” 

‘* He is a prisoner to his chair almost.” 

‘Oh yes—almost!” she said, ironically. 
‘* But he can hop about and shy things. And 
he has been at it, too, in fine style.” 

‘Has he been worse?” 

‘* He was only playful a bit all day till that 
awful big fish-fag of a woman turned up— 
the landlord’s sister—and would sce him. 
Oh, Lor’ bless you! walked in as if the place 
belonged to her, and gave us a piece of her 
mind,” said Mike’s mother. ‘‘A piece of her 
long jaw, I call it. And ever since that— 
your father has been a fool—oh, Lord!” 

‘*In what way?” 

‘Go in and see for yourself, can’t you? 
I'm sick of jabbering here!” 

Mike went into the room, thus advised, 
and found Mr. James Garwood in the depths 
of uncontrollable grief. Tears were coursing 
down his cheeks, and his hands were claspe 
together in a shaking, prayerful way. Mrs. 
Garwood followed her son into the room, 
and sat down close to the door, as though, 
her husband’s shying propensities being like- 
ly to break out again, she was prepared to 
beat a rapid retreat. Mike looked from one 
mad face to the other, inquiringly. 

“‘Oh, Mike, where the devil have you 
been?” inquired his father, in exactly the 
same words his better half had addressed 
her son a minute or two ago. ‘‘I am in such 
awful trouble—so much worse since that old 
fool of a Consterdine came here to worry 
me. I have seen Her, too.” 

*“Whom?” 

‘His sister Wilhelmina. I remember the 
name perfectly. She was my first love, Mike 
—upon my soul she was! And it has come 
back with a rush upon me.” 

‘* What has come back?” 

‘**The old times, thick-head,” he answered, 
with a snarl. ‘Ah, if I had only mustered 
up courage to tell her what was in my heart, 
Mike, years and years ago, instead of making 
up to that cat over there, what a difference 
it might have been to me! And it’s the same 
woman exactly—only she has got so beastly 
fat! A tremendous size—could be shown at 
a fair. Poor Wilhelmina! And she was the 
perfection of grace and cleverness, and I was 
an honest fellow then—a little wild, a little 
deficient in stability, but as handsome, light- 
hearted, and clever a young chap as you'd 
meet in a day’s walk. And look at me now!” 

‘* Yes, you're a pretty sight now,” mutter- 
ed his wife. 

“*Oh, it is hard to think what might have 
been! What a happy lot might have been 
mine if I hadn’t met with that hyena!” 

‘‘Shut up!” growled Mrs. Garwood from 
her coign of vantage. 

‘*That’s how she insults me, Mike, in my 
own splendid house, and after my taking her 
out of the gutter again to oblige you,” whim- 
pered the father. ‘‘ Not for my own sake, 
God knows. ld rather have cut her throat 
at any time.” 

“I dare say you would. You have tried 
once, you know, Jem.” 

‘** Yes, and i'll have another try too when 
I get my spirits back, and am a little more 
like my usual self,” said her husband. ‘‘ I’m 
not going to be saddled with you, a dreary 
incubus, for the rest of my days. But now 
I haven’t a will of my own, and that is why 
I am so put upon and insulted and maltreat- 
ed. She’s been shaking me by the collar, 
Mike; trying to shake the life out of me.” 

“You should not have thrown the coal 
scoop at me,” muttered Mrs. Garwood. 

‘‘T haven't done with you yet, woman,” 
said Mr. Garwood, menacingly; ‘‘there’s a 
long reckoning between us. What Mike sees 
in you, Heaven knows. And why he brought 
you here, unless it was to annoy me, and 
make my life a blank Heaven knows, too. 
I don’t. And—oh, dear! oh, dear! I might 
have married the other woman. When I 
saw her to-day, I knew for the first time what 
a lot I had lost.” 

‘*Oh yes; there’s a lot of her! She's big 
enough to eat you. And an insulting cat she 
is, too,” said Mrs. Garwood. ‘‘I hate her!” 

“1 will not hear a word against that spot- 
less maid,” cried James Garwood, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘She was the first woman I ever 
loved, and if it had not been for her fool of 
a brother Ulric, I— But I can’t go on—I 
can’t go on any more. Tap us another bot- 
tle of rum, Mike; I feel sinking.” 

‘*No more drink,” answered Mike at once. 

‘‘She’s taken it al}, She’s been at it 
ever since you left. I have hardly had a 


He’s artful enough 


drop, upon my soul,” protested Mr. Gar- 
wood. 
“Tl bring you up some milk presently,” 
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said Mrs. Garwood, “‘if you'll stop your nasty 
tongue.” ‘ é 

‘“You—you— Mike, I shall certainly kill 
her. Milk, do you say? Good God! Damn 
milk! Ihate milk! i hag! Back you go 
to Choke Street for this—out you go, Mike 
or no Mike—back to your miserable life.” 

‘‘T shall be glad to get back. I don’t want 
you or your fine house, your stolen goods, 
Jem. Give me a pound a week and let me 
go my own way. I’m sick of you—I’m sick 
of him,” she cried, pointing to herson. Then 
she got up and put her claw-like hands on 
the sideboard, and gazed hard at the vitriol 
picture. ‘There’s my home, my life—that’s 
Choke Street as true as gospel, and the old 
warm, comfortable pub. I should find so- 
ciety there,” she cried, ‘‘and pals, and no 
hard words. Oh, for mercy’s sake, give me 
some money and let me go back! I can’t 
stop here—oh, I can’t stop here any longer!” 

The woman raved and wept in her turn, 
and Mike Garwood felt his heart sink. It 
was a hopeless task indeed, the regeneration 
of these two miserables. It was utterly be- 
yond him. Mike could have given it up in 
despair then and there. No good was to 
come of it; but had he ever expected that it 
would? He had stepped into shadow-land 
with them out of the way; he had gone back 
to his sphere—‘“‘ all he was fit for,” Felix Du- 
rant had said, if he remembered correctly the 
hard truths that had been hurled at him on 
the night they last met. He had had some 
faint hope perhaps of doing good to these 
two—in his own way, and after a wild theory 
which he had had close to his heart—but he 
knew already the utter hopelessness of his 
task. Face to face with them, he was face 
to face with despair. With one or another 
of these two—and resting apart from active 
life—the influence of his stronger, better na- 
ture might have borne some fruit; but both 
together—never! 

‘**You had better go to your room, mo- 
ther,” he said, sternly. 

Mrs. Garwood, still clinging to the side- 
board and looking at his picture, answered, 
** Sha’n’t.” 

‘* And you too, father.” 

“Oh yes; for the black man to stand in 
the corner and screw up his ugly face at me 
—for there 7s a black man, curse him!” said 
Mr. Garwood. ‘‘It is not a delusion, you 
know. It’s not D. T. all over again. I 
haven't drunk half enough for that. Wish 
I had sometimes.” 

**You are not fit to be up,” said Mike; 
‘‘and to-morrow I want a serious talk with 
you.” 

‘* What about?” asked Mr. Garwood, quick- 
ly and suspiciously. 

‘* Many things which you will not under- 
stand to-night.” 

“All right. I don’t want to be bothered 
by things [ can’t understand—night or morn- 
ing. And I’m not going to bed yet a while 
—oh no,” he added, with a shudder—‘‘ not 
for worlds. Besides, I have not dined; nei- 
ther has your mother. We have been wait- 
ing for you,,we—who’s that coming up the 
front step?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Mike, recklessly. 

‘‘There is somebody—that’s not fancy, 
cried his father. ‘‘If it’s that black mon- 
ster, 1—I—where’s my revolver gone now?” 

Some one had ascended the steps, shuffled 
about with two heavy feet, finally knocked 
loudly and heavily. Mrs. Garwood sank into 
her chair; Mr. Garwood tried to get out of 
his, and failed; both looked more scared 
than there seemed any occasion for. When 
the servant was heard coming from the base- 
ment to attend to the summons, James Gar- 
wood roared out: 

‘* Don’t let her go, Mike. 
self.” 

‘“Why?” 

“‘It—it might be important,” Garwood 
stammered. ‘‘I don’t know—I can’t recol- 
lect—I think I wrote to a friend last night 
or the night before, but I don’t seem able 
to remember very clearly—I don’t, indeed,” 
he said, wringing his hands in his distress. 

Mike went from the room into the hall, 
and opened the door. Strong-nerved as he 
was, he was not prepared for a tall, broad- 
chested gypsy, so swarthy that, standing 
there, he looked like a black man, with a hid- 
eous grin, displaying a set of horse’s teeth. 
Mike drew back for an instant with a start. 

‘*What do you want? Who are you?” 

“Is this—no, you ain’t young Mike. Dash 
and bless us, alive or dead,” exclaimed the 
new-comer, ‘‘you don’t mean to say you're 
ras Mike Garwood? Don’t you know me? 

haven't changed. I can’t,” said the man, 
with a loud fat laugh. 

“Yes, I know you,” muttered Mike; ‘‘ you 
are Nipson.” 

‘*Yes. Jack Nipson, your old pal in the 
Kent Road job—you know. And your fa- 
ther has sent for me—he wants to see me. 
I’m his oldest friend—ha, ha!” he chuckled 
—‘‘his oldest friend. Think of that!” 

Mike did think of it at once, and with a fur- 
rowed brow. 

“Come in,” said Mike, at last. 

The man strode into the hall. Mike shut 
the door behind him, and then the two walk- 
ed into the dining-room together. 


See to that your- 


CHAPTER VII. 
HUSH-MONEY. 

Yes, this was one more of the old faces. 
The past was coming back with terrible rap- 
idity—the onrush of the storm bringing in 
the driftwood and wreckage. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Mr. John Nipson was not well dressed; 
but though there was a good deal of ragged 
fringe about him, and his boots were of a di- 
lapidated character, he was evidently regard- 
ed in the light of a welcome visitor. Mr. 
James Garwood roared forth, ‘‘ What, Jack 
—old fellow!” held out his hand, and slapped 
it into the palm of the other with a great deal 
of unnecessary heartiness. 

‘*You’ve come, then?” he added; ‘‘ you 
weren't afraid of the long journey, of the— 
How are you? How are you? It’s like old 
times to see your jolly face again.” 

‘‘T’m well, Jem—Il'm fairly well, consider- 
in’ all things.” 

“And your brother? How’s he?” 

‘*He’s lagged, as usual—ten this time.” 

‘‘He never was careful.” 

‘“No, he wasn’t. And—why, Mrs. Gar- 
wood,” said Nipson, ‘‘and how do yow find 
yourself after all these long years? As well, 
as bright, and as handsome as ever, I see 
that.” 

**Get out, Jack. You always were a flat- 
terer,” said Mrs.Garwood, brightening at the 
compliment, and shaking hands with Mr. 
Nipson in her turn. 

‘* And—Mike, too. The three of you to- 
gether—well, strike me blind, that’s all, if it 
isn’t something wonderful. Mike—you will 
shake hands, won’t you?” he asked, a little 
doubtfully. 

Michael Garwood’s first impulse was to 
seize this effusive Mr. Nipson by the throat 
and bundle him from the house again, but he 
restrained the temptation. A second thought 
came to him that was more diplomatic. ‘To 
evince ill-will, to show that he was one of the 
family and yet not of it, would be to put Mr. 
Nipson on his guard,and Mike was anxious 
to learn the reason for this sudden appearance 
of an old comrade in their midst. Nipson 
had come by his father’s invitation — for 
what purpose he was not likely to know if 
he showed himself inimical to the interests of 
the community. 

‘*Shake hands, Jack?” cried Mike, with a 
sudden affectation of heartiness that was over- 
done, and which his astute parents would have 
seen through at a more sober period—‘“‘ to be 
sure I will.” 

‘*That’s right; that’s a good fellow—a real 
Garwood,” cried Mr. Nipson. 

‘** Yes,a real Garwood,” said Mike—“‘ that’s 
just it.” 

““Won’t you sit down, Mr. Nipson?” said 
Mrs. Garwood, doing the honors of the estab- 
lishment. 

‘*Thankee, marm, I will.” 

** And you'll stay and take a bit of dinner 
with us, Jack?” said Mr. Garwood. 

‘**Dinner, did you say? At this time of 
night?” 

‘*Yes, we dine late here; and in tip-top 
style, too, my boy,” said Mr. Garwood, boast- 
fully. ‘‘ None of your penny hot saveloys, 
or a dab of pease-pudding on a bit of news- 
paper outside in the rain. That’s all gone.” 

** My eye, yes,” said Jack. Then he put 
his hands upon his knees, and looked round 
the room with increasing wonderment and 
awe. The establishment of his old comrade 
was impressing him—confusing him; the 
paintings on the walls were a blaze of color 
in the gas-light, and the “‘ vitriol picture,” in 
particular, was a mystery and an intense sur- 
prise to him. He looked at that longest and 
most wistfully; he was puzzled by it,and rec- 
ognized salient features in it. 

‘«That’s rum,” he said, at last, indicating it 
with one dirty finger; ‘‘ that’s awfully rum.” 

‘* Yes, it 7s,and no mistake,” assented James 
Garwood. ‘‘That’s—” 

“Presently; another time; after dinner,” 
said Mike, quickly and peremptorily. 

‘All right, my boy, all right. You want 
to tell him yourself,I see,” said Mr. Garwood. 
‘*T’m cute enough to catch the idea. Nipson, 
old fellow, I’ve been so awfully bad.” 

‘*Sorry to hear it, Jem,” said Nipson, still 
taking a survey of things and looking critic- 
ally round him, the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece occupying now his undivided attention. 

**You don’t know how thundering ill I’ve 
been, but Mike can tell you, and the missus 
—at death’s door, Jack. And that’s hard, 
you know.” 

‘‘ D——d hard,” assented Mr. Nipson. 

“I'll tell you all about it after dinner, 
Jack. I’m not up to it just now, with my 
tongue like an old razor strop. Mike, you 
might ask the girl to bring up a bottle of 
something, now Nipson’s come,” he said, en- 
treatingly. ‘‘ Upon my soul, you might.” 

Mike rang the bell at this urgent request. 

‘Of course we will,” he said. ‘‘I thought 
we'd wait for the grub, guv’nor, but Jack’s 
as dry as a sand-bank—look at him.” 

John Nipson drew the back of his hand 
across his slit of a mouth, and then said 
Mike was right, and that he was dry—‘“ or- 
ful dry.” 

‘*Have you come from London to-day?” 
asked Mike, when the order had been given 
to the servant. 

‘‘No, from Exeter. I’ve been living at 
Exeter for some time. Leastwise trying to 
live. As the guv’nor knows, it’s been a nor- 
rible struggle. I told you so in my letter, 
Jem, didn’t 1?” 

“You did, Jack,” replied his friend. ‘‘It 
was a snivelling, whining, beast of a letter, 
too, with not half a dozen words spelt pro- 
perly in the whole lot. It never struck me 
how infernally ignorant you were until I 
got that letter from you.” 

‘‘I’m no scholard,” Jack said, humbly. 
‘* All I’ve learned in that way, I’ve learned 
when doing my bits of time, und I've bad 


no inclination for it—never. But I made 
my meaning pretty plain to you, old pal?” 

‘*Oh, devilish plain!’ 

“* Well, then,” said Mr. Nipson, interroga- 
tively and even a little snappishly, as though 
Mr. Garwood’s criticism of his composition 
had disturbed his serenity — ‘‘ well, then, 
what are you a-driving at?” 

“Tm driving at nothing.” 

“Oh, I thought you was.” 

‘**T told you to come on here, and that I 
was ready and willing to be of help to you, 
and set you up a bit in the world again,” said 
Garwood. ‘‘ Could I do more than that, you 
low-bred idiot, or behave more handsomely 
or promptly? How many of the others 
would do for you what I would do, or act as 
I have acted, bang off the reel like this?” 

** Not one on’em, Jim—not one. They're 
a scaly lot.” 

“Very well. Then what the blazes do you 
mean by asking me what I’m driving at?” 
said the old gentleman, whose pleasant mood 
was evidently undergoing a very rapid 
change. “Ain’t | driving fast enough—to 
your advantage, hang you? Could I say 
more than ‘ Come on, and let’s see what can 
be done for you??) What do you mean, you 
low-bred, hang-dog thief you, by asking me 
what I’m driving at?” 

“T am sorry if I have put you out, Jim, by 
my remark,” said Mr. Nipson, very humbly 
again. ‘I know if any one was willing to 
help a fellow down upon his luck it would 
be you, and only you. And I knew you'd 
made your pile—we all know that, o’ course— 
and it struck me that you wasn’t the man— 
anything like the man—to turn your back 
upon a pal who hasn’t been as lucky as your- 
self. Who—” 

«That'll do, Jack,” growled Mr. Garwood. 
“We don’t want that palaver all over again. 
And we'll talk business after dinner—which 
J. hope you'll excuse being down stairs in the 
breakfast parlor, under this—but it saves 
trouble when I’m ill and want this room to 
myself.” 

‘* I don’t think I'll stay to dinner, thankee.” 

‘“You can have a snack with me up here, 
if you like, or—” 

**No, Jem; you're very kind, but, thankee 
again, I’d rather not,” was the reply. ‘‘ I'd 

(Continued on page 1017, Supplement.) 


A POET'S GRAVE. 
S now I pace to yonder hallowed ground, 
44 Where slanting sunlight through the tint- 
ed trees 
Hushes to ethereal whispers every breeze, 
And seems angelic every forest sound, 


I pause, uncertain if this earthly mound 
By violets glorified and these lilies, 
Be not leaven’s portal that now opes and 
frees 
My raptured soul from all this mortal round. 


It was a poet who once slumbered here. 
And poet’s dreams remain when they have 
slept 
The dreaming men call death. Immortally 
They frame to harmony that atmosphere 
Heaven throbs to them and otherwise had 
kept 
Till shrivel earth and sky supernally. 
Cuiurrorp Lanier. 


NOVELTIES FROM THE 
DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 
See illustration on page 1012. 


TH\HE admirable motive and well-earned 

| success of the Decorative Art Society 
are too well understood to need recounting, 
but in looking through the society’s exhibit, 
one must be reminded of the good training 
it has given to those whose work finds this 
introduction to the public. Developing the 
art of needle-work, as applied to house deco- 
ration and furnishing, in innumerable ways, 
and raising its commercial value by insisting 
upon thoroughness of detail and execution, 
have not only built up the reputation of the 
organization, but elevated the standard of 
this especial industry. j 

The curtains, wall hangings, screens, and 
table covers that are on sale at the society’s 
rooms are worthy of comparison with the 
cherished relics which have come down 
from the days when a woman of quality 
had almost no source of amusement or in- 
terest except her needle-work. In the count- 
less smaller articles of convenience or luxury 
there is a fascinating neatness and precision 
in detail that entirely deprives them of that 
home-made look which at once condemns 
needle-work, although it is such a desirable 
quality in certain other products of woman’s 
hands. 

Only a few samples of the made-up articles 
can be illustrated within the limits of a single 
page, and to these imagination must supply 
the attributes of texture and coloring, which 
cannot, of course, be shown in black and 
white. 

A charming little photograph frame, with 
openings for two cabinet-sized pictures, and 
protective folding leaves, or doors, is covered 
with fine white linen beautifully painted with 
Dresden china flowers. 

One of the comparatively few fancy articles 
that seem eminently appropriate to include 
umong the Christmas presents for a busi- 
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ness man, is a case, or portfolio, for holding 
telegraph blanks. Within it are straps for 
slipping over the book of blanks, and a little 
pocket fora pencil. The outside is covered 
with linen; the motto and suggestive device 
of telegraph wires are painted in brown. 

An engagement record, which, with an ap- 
pearance of impoliteness which its prettiness 
must palliate, turns its back toward the be- 
holder. It is a charming and convenient 
little affair, made of white India silk with 
violets embroidered in silk. Upon the front 
of the record are seven divisions in the form 
of flat pockets, made by covering a strip of 
card-board with silk and sewing it up on three 
sides, the upper one being left open for slip- 
ping in cards or memoranda. The decora- 
tion of violets is repeated on the front, and 
the successive days of the week are embroid- 
ered in script at the top of each pocket 

A novel work-bag is composed of four silk 
bags, alike in shape and material, and sewed 
to a silk-covered square of pasteboard, which 
forms the bottom of the bag. 

A child’s table chair is divested of its 
usual severity of aspect and transformed 
into an ornamental addition to dining-room 
furniture by painting it with white enamel 
and furnishing it with cushions. The cush- 
ions for back, seat, and foot rest are covered 
with white India silk powdered with dainty 
flowers. The ribbons attaching the cushions 
are pink, like the blossoms on the silk. 

A lamp shade, which counterfeits a gor- 
geous buiterfly, is made of closely crimped 
tissue-paper carefully mounted upon card- 
board. The extremely realistic-looking body 
is formed of crimped paper stuffed with 
cotton wool and tied with bands of gold 
thread. The edges and markings, body and 
wings, are painted with gold paint. 

The large circular bag, which is adapt- 
able to various uses, has a novel open- 
ing which makes it exceedingly pretty. 
The puffed circumference is gathered into a 
square form at the top, which makes a large 
opening for the bag, that is closed by four 
over-lapping silk covered flaps of pasteboard. 
One pair of the flaps is square, the other is 
half circular. Upon one of the latter a full 
bow of ribbon is set. 

A work-bag which has the merit of afford- 
ing the possibility of keeping the contents 
from being involved in the hopeless tangles 
common to bag interiors has for its top a 
strip of silk gathered upon a rusu basket 
shaped like a shallow bowl. 

A pretty twine-ball case is made of lea- 
ther cut into deep points caught with con- 
necting ribbons at the sides, and pierced at 
the top with eyelets, through which the 
strings pass easily, and can be loosened at any 
time the twine needs renewing. 

The safety-pin holder is shaped like a 
folding needle-book, with leaves for holding 
the different sizes of safety-pins. The leaves 
are white flannel; the outside is covered with 
white India silk, with white silk feather- 
stitching for a border. 

A pair of baby’s boots displayed on the 
seat of the chair are of soft chamois-skin 
prettily ornamented with embroidery in pale 
blue washing silk. 

A pretty trifle for a favor or to adorn a 
Christmas tree is a tiny basket with a bow of 
brightly tinted silk, and a lace-edged strip, 
forming a bag, sewed to its edge. The hol- 
low may be filled with bonbons or with 
perfumed cotton. 

The very pretty screen illlustrated has a 
nursery clothes-horse for its foundation, 
which is first painted white and varnished 
with enamel. The curtains of plain India 
silk which cover the panels are tacked to 
the back of the screen. In front the upper 
sections are filled with a piece of pasteboard 
covered with figured silk and cut into squares 
and ovals of the proper size to accommodate 
photographs. 

A genuine eel basket, or eel-pot, as Cape 
Cod fishermen would call it, is converted 
into an umbrella stand. The effective deco- 
ration consists of a deep curtain fringe in 
variegated colors and a bow of satin rib- 
bon. A plant saucer or granite plate set in 
the bottom receives the drip from damp um- 
brellas. 

A dainty bonbonniére is simply a satin 
bag with a calyx-like bottom of white kid 
with pinked and delicately painted edges. 
The top is either hemmed or fringed, and is 
gathered together by drawing strings of nar- 
— ribbon tied in many-looped bows with 
ends. 


PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT- 
PAINTERS. 
See illustrations on page 1013, 


JOR those who have seen and studied the 
great portraits of the world an ‘‘ ideal por- 
trait” may be said to be one that possesses 
enough ot the qualities that distinguish these 
to make it rank with the best of them. No 
artist has ever been able to improve on na- 
ture or to invent outright new forms of beau- 
ty, though in some of the antiques in which 
sculptors have sought ideal beauty they have 
selected from the best nature herself offers. 
The Venus of Milo is probably not a portrait 
of a woman, but it is a woman whose grand 
beauty is the beauty of nature at her best. 
In the portrait the likeness is the first thing 
the painter has to consider, but in the paint- 
ing of his canvas it is the least important. 
We are not concerned with the question 
whether tbe friends of ‘‘The Man with the 
Glove” in the Louvre thought Titian repre- 
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sented the man.as each of them knew him or 
not; when we look at ‘‘The Gilder” in the 
Metropolitan Museum the impression we re- 
ceive is that made by the beauty of the pic- 
ture—yet we feel sure that both of these por- 
traits are fine likenesses. For in the best 
portraits of all schools of painting we find 
invariably that they carry in themselves the 
evidence that they possess two qualities with- 
out which, we are agreed, they could never be 
placed among the great works of art that en- 
dure for all time. Character and truth are 
written in their every line, and we need no 
personal testimony to convince us that the 
painter has not given us an impression of his 
sitter that is uncharacteristic, just as we can 
see for ourselves that he has not been un- 
truthful in his presentation of facts. The 
masters have had different ways of express- 
ing truth and character, and where some have 
insisted on detail, others have summarized 
and selected; Holbein, who omitted nothing, 
is not more true than Velasquez, who omitted 
much. Among all the great painters the an- 
alysts and synthesists have this in common, 
that the first thing to be sought for in art is 
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CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES FROM THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


DRAWN BY JESSIE SHEPHERD.—[SEE PaGE 1011. ] 
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truth, and this they have always attained, no 
matter how widely they may have differed 
in method. After truth comes beauty, for 
we cannot have the second without the first, 
and it is here that so many modern portrait- 
painters are deficient. It is not enough to 
transcribe facts in nature, and present them 
as nearly as possible as they look, the man- 
ner in which they are presented is what makes 
the picture. It is not sufficient to pose one’s 
sitter in a favorable light, and paint him on 
a canvas as he stands, and put a frame around 
it. There is one place on the canvas, and one 
only, where the head ought to be, and if it is 
an inch too high or too low, or an inch too 
far to one side, something is lost. There is 
one part of it where the light should be 
strongest, and another part where it should 
be most subdued; if this is not felt and the 
masses are not placed where each tells to the 
best advantage on the other, something more 
is lost. If the space about the figure is not 


properly proportioned above and below and 
on either side, if the hands are not placed 
where they balance in the composition, the 
picture loses in style. 


If, in short, the com- 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY.—By J. W. ALexanper. 


position is not studied in line, in mass, and 
in color, we shall have little more to look at 
in the picture than a chance attitude as the 
photographer gives it. It may be in one 
sense characteristic, but it is not dignified or 
sober, or graceful or beautiful, as the case 
may be. The painter who complains that 
the public cares for little but the likeness in 
a portrait ought to know that the public 
must be taught, and that it will never care 
for the other things, and consider a portrait 
as it ought to be considered—as a picture-— 
until it has the evidence constantly put be 
fore its eyes that bare truth is one thing and 
that beautiful truth is another and better 
thing. The conditions under which Ameri 
can art is making its way are favorable to 
good portrait-painting, and if the painters do 
not neglect to practise what they preach, 
comparative indifference on the part of the 
public will quickly turn to keen appreciation 
We have some excellent painters of portraits 
already—excellent in the best sense of the 
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word—and their work is 
higuly valued. With this 
good beginning, with the 
progress that must come 
from them and from those 
who mean to paint with 
the same motives they do, 


general recognition and 
encouragement are sure 


to follow. 

Mr. Chase, a painter for 
the love of painting, and 
one who finds something 
worth painting whatever 
his surroundings may be, 
has signed numerous por- 
traits, and some of his 
most brilliant successes in 
the exhibitions have been 
made in this branch of art. 
He came to New York 
from Munich in 1877, in 
which year he exhibited a 
fine portrait that is gen- 
erally known by the title 
of ‘‘ Ready for the Ride.” 
He has gradually grown 
out of Munich influence, 
and is now as bright an 
example of the healthful 
teachings of the modern 
French school as could 
well be pointed out among 
the leading American 
painters. At first a some- 
what careless draughts- 
man, he has become a 
very sure and able one, 
and though never a color- 
ist in the sense of subor- 
dinating other things to 
the achievement of that 
single quality, his work is distinguished and 
refined in this respect. To no man more 
than to Mr. Chase is truth an important fac- 
tor, and to get truth in his work is his con- 
stant aim. No other painter is more highly 
esteemed by his fellows, and no one stands 
better with that part of the public that cares 
for the art that relies on itself for its recom 
mendation, and is good art because it is unaf- 
fected and simple and true. 

Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia, was con- 
sidered by his master, Géréme, one of the 
strongest of all his pupils, and though it is 
now a comparatively long time since he left 
the Paris schools, he has never lost sight of 
some of the things he must have learned 
there. His most striking characteristic is 
literalism, and his portraits are generally 
marked by a strongly realistic style. This is 
well exemplified in the portrait of a young 
lady reproduced on this page, in which no 
detail is overlooked, and facts are given with 
the most painstaking exactness. Mr. Eakins 
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is known as a draughtsman of ability, and as 
an artist who has never been content to re 
main satisfied with his previous achieve- 
ments. He has experimented in new fields, 
and has solved problems in a way distinctly 
individual and peculiar to himself 

John W, Alexander is a pupil of the Mu- 
nich schools who came to New York about 
1880, and has become one of the most suc 
cessful of the younger American portrait 
painters. His work has been criticised at 
times as being too vague, but he has painted 
numerous portraits to which such a reproach 
willnotapply. The one given on this page, 
for example, is a well-constructed figure, and 
it is painted with sufficient solidity to be 
called realistic. Mr. Alexander, however, as 
an artist, seems to care most for ‘ effects,”’ 
and delights in rendering the contrasts of 
strong lights and shadows. His portraits 
possess generally what the French call allure, 
and are marked, as a rule, by exceedingly 
clever brush-work. 
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AND PORTRAIT-PAINTERS.—[Ske Pace 1011.] 
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By T. W. Dewinxe 

The ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady” by Thomas W. 
Dewing was one of the pictures that at- 
tracted most attention at the Academy Exhi 
bition in 1888, and is one of the most charm 
ing pieces of painting that an American ar 
tist has produced. Its charm lies in its 
beautiful simplicity, and in it the artist has 
been remarkably successful in rendering ex 
pression. Mr. Dewing, whose art education 
was obtained in the Paris schools, chiefly 
under Lefebvre, is well known in New York 
as a painter of beautiful portraits of women 
His work is characterized by a distinguished 
and elegant style, and is especially refined 
and delicate in color quality. As a draughts 
man he ranks with the best, and aside from 
his portraits he has painted several fine com 
positions, two of the best known among 
these being ‘‘ The Prelude” and ‘‘ The] Jays = 
The former was exhibited at the Society of 
American Artists in 1883, and the latter at 
the Academy in 1887. 
WiILiiaM A 
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RED.—By Wiuttiam M. Cuase. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule.—[Adv.]} 

Bornetr’s Fiavorine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.--{Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SULLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SEASONABLE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS | 


May be found in re- | 
markable variety in our 
unapproachable stock 
of Elegant Furs, includ- 
ing Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Newmarkets, | 
and Jackets, Shoulder | 
Capes in every kind of 
fur, and the finest col- 
lection of Muffs ever 
exhibited, besides Gen- | 
tlemen’s Fur-lined 
Overcoats. Ladies de- | 
siring Elegance of 
Style and Excellence of | 
, Quality, combined with | 
moderate prices, should 


call on or address 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 West (4th St., 
and 5th Ave., cor. 38th St., New York. 


Send for Catalogue containing full directions for 
measurement. Mail orders can be fitted perfectly by 


FISCHER 
PIANOS 


BLISHE 
ENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
BASY TERMS, EXCTANCED. 


DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 






















Write for Prices. 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





High- 





ROCHESTER 


EXTENSION 
LAMP - 














WITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT 


The Piano Extension (or fioor-stand) 
Lamp is now the popularlamp. Such 
alamp addsvery much tothefurnish- 
ingsofany handsome parlor. Where 
there is a 


we have made eepectally 
- Tt is all 
aa something no other manufacturer 
m has attempted to furnish in a lamp 
. of this price. The fount is the 
genuine Rochester Fount, richly 
embossed ; it is equally as orna- 
mental, and has the same burner 
as put on the richest and most 
costly lamps. The lamp is 5 feet 
high from floor to burner, when 
extended ; and can be lowered 
to3 feet 8 inches from floor. 
We send with the lamp a 
large size umbrella, silk-fringe 
shade, with brass skeleton 
shade-holder and two chim- 
neys. Inordering, please state 
color of shade desired—red, 
orange, yellow or pink 


To give full particu- 
lars how to obtain 
this lamp FREE 
takes 
space for an ad- 
vertisement. We 
therefore have 
arranged with Godey's Lady’s Book of Phila: 
delphia to publish full information in thei 






A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


December and January numbers, either one of | 


which will be sent on receipt of 15 CTS. sent tc 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, Philadelphia, Pa: 


HOW OLD IS MY BABY ? 


It you will send us the 
name and address of any 
baby born in 1885 or 1886 
and a postage stamp, we 
will mail that child a sam- 
ple copy of * Our Little 
Ones and the Nurs- 
| ery,’’ the most beautiful 
magazine in the world for 
little people. Address 
BUSSELL PUBLISHING C0., 26 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 





Reliable canned food can be obtained by asking your 

Dealer for Erie Preserving Co.'s products 
HONEY DEW BRANDS are extra select. 
ERIE BRAND is extra standard. 

If your Grocer does not keep these brands in stock, 
write us and we will tell you where they can be ob- 
tained. Sugar Corn, Succotash, Salad Tomatoes, 
Sweet Peas, fine Stringless Beans, etc., Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Pitted Red Cherries, Egg and Gage 
Plams, Quinces, ete. 

ERIE PRESERVING CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


too much | 


BAZAR. 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


PIN THis ON 


is what 
A yo VOR conibare. 








warm tone and soft luster of the wax polish. 


DINA 


give an air of refinement to the whole house, It i 


Company, 314 St. Paul St,, Baltimore, Md. 





< wT I) T 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
= Mime. Julian’s Spe- 
gor : cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
me. JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


accomplish. Address M 





OH, IF | ONLY HAD HER 


Complexion! Why, it is easily obtained. Use 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 


















ou have always wanted 
t removes the white, faded, 
dusty appearance, developing instead the utmost 
beauty of the wood, and permanently imparting the 


AN can be used by any person, and will 
restore the dining-table, beautify the stair-case, and 


what every housekeeper has always wanted. Price, 
$1 a bottle, express paid. The Baltimore Specialty 
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Stern Brothers 
New 


Paris Corset, 








Coutille, Wool and Silk. 
15 Different Models: 


The most perfect corset in the world, 
fitting the most difficult figure 
and giving the form a symmetry’ 
not attainable by any other. 


32 to 36 W 23d St, 
New York. 
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Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


_A TAILOR SYSTEM FREE. 
, y CAN LEARN T UT PERF 








You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREER. Terms FREK. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
DYSPEPS| Advice sent free to any addresa- 
| « Food to eat. Food to avoid. 
Jobn H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass, 14 years City Treas 
GET the Six Numbers Franklin a sew Collec- 
tion if you want Twelve Hundred (1200) 
of the Best Songs and Hymns inthe world. Nothing 
better for Gifts on Holidays, on Birthdays, or 
indeed, at any other time in the year—when anybody 
about the house can play or sing or enjoys music, 
The several Numbers are uniform in size and price. 
Paper binding, each, Fifty Cts.; Cloth, One Dollar 
They are sold everywhere, or will be mailed to any 


address, on receipt of price. by Harper and Brothers, 
|Publishers, New York. 











THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 





NEW STYLES IN FUR CAPES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cc. CC. SHAYNE, F"urrier, 


108 Prince Street, New 





York. 
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IDLEYS' 


Grand Street, New York. 
Cloaks, Suits, Wraps 


Jackets, Long Garments. 


Large Assortments. 
All Sizes. Perfect Fitting. 
Low Prices. 


EXTRA-FINE SEAL 
LONG FRONTS, HEAVY 
SATIN LINED, SIZE 36 TO 48 BUST, $16.75; 
WORTH $22.50. 

TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, ALL WOOL, 
WALE-RIB CHEVIOT OR BEAVER, DOUBLE- 
BREAST, REEFER FRONT, BLACK OR 
NAVY, $6.50; WORTH $10.00. 

FINE ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH COATS, 40 
INCHES LONG, SEAL LOOPS, SATIN LINED, 


PLUSH WRAPS, 
DROP FRINGE, 


$25.00; WORTH $35.00. 
LADIES’ HEAVY RIBBED DIAGONAL 
JACKETS, REEFER FRONT, BLACK OR 


NAVY, $3.90; WORTH $6.00. 

LADIES’ GOOD MIXED CLOTH NEW MAR- 
KETS, DOUBLE BREAST, REEFER FRONT, 
$6.00; WORTH $9.00. 

LADIES’ ALL-WOOL 
SUITS, FULL DRAPED, 
PRICE, $9.75. 

300 MISSES’ 


FLANNEL 
$6.90; REGULAR 


HEAVY ALL-WOOL PLAID 


LONG COATS, CAPE AND BELT, $4.90; 
WORTH $8.00. 

250 MISSES’ FINE IMPORTED LONG | 
COATS, SEVERAL STYLES, $6.50; WORTH | 
$10.00 


MISSES’ CLOTH NEWMARKETS, 
STRIPES, AND PLAIN COLO! 
$10.00 TO $16.00. 

200 MISSES’ ALL-WOOL FLANNEL SUITS, 
ALL COLORS, SIZE 6 TO 13 YEARS, $2.90; 
WORTH $4.00. 


100 FINE FUR CAPES. 


IN WOOL SEAL, ASTRAKHAN, CAPE SEAL, 

ASTRAKHAN AND CAPE SEAL COMBINA- 
TIONS, BLACK MARTEN, MINK, MINK-TAIL, 

AND BLACK PERSIAN CAPES. 


Choice at $9.95. 


WORTH FROM $12.00 TO $25.00. 


PLAIDS, 


is, $6 50, $8.00 


Make your choice of Holiday 
Presents while the stock is com- 
prlete. 


Goods purchased now may be 


stored withus FREE OF CHARGE | 


until desired. 


N. B.—SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS, FAIRS, &c. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 311, 311’¢ to 321 Grand St., 


Covering Entire Block, 
ALLEN to ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


A Beautiful 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 


24¢. 


On receipt of only Twenty-nine Cents, we will 
mail to any address, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“Sunshine for Little Children” and two beau- 
tiful Engravings, which cannot be purchased in 
any other way for less than One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents. 

“Sunshine” is a large folio magazine edited 
by the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, D.D., LL.D., and 
the engravings are lithoed water-colors’ by Ida 
Waugh, the great American artist. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


(Exerciser Complete $5) 
Is Best or Att, Circucar Free, 

3o00ks: For ‘An Ideal Comple xion 
& Complete Physic al Development, 
39 Ills socts. “Health & Strength in 
Physical Culture,"’ 40 Ils 50 cts. Chart of 
39 Ills for Dumb Bells & Pulleys, 25 cts 
Ad. JNO. E. DOWD'S Vocal & Physical 
Culture school, 116 Moorce St. Chicago _ 


and two handsome engrav- 
ings, suitable for framing, 


which are worth $1.25, all for 
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EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 





. Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 
md large tweezers ; put up in neat box with full direo- 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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For Christmas, 1890. 


Our annual sale of Robes 
and Dress Patterns, for 
Holiday presents, is now in 
progress, 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


Three hundred French 
Cashmere and Camels-Hair 
Robes in boxes, fine mate- 
rials and rich trimmings, at 
$15.00, $17.50, and $20.00 
each. These prices repre- 


the robes; the styles are 
not to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 
IN THE BASEMENT 


We have placed on tables, 
assigned for the purpose, 
thirty-five hundred Dress 
Patterns, at $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00, and 
$6.00 each; the materials 
are Serges, Cashmeres, Che- 
viots, Stripes, Plaids, Mix- 
tures, and Shepherd Checks, 
all substantial materials, 
that could not be bought 
at wholesale for the prices 
quoted, 

The season’s Remnants at 
half price. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
| which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in 


ors. 


various col- 
This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the 
st and back taken under the Size round the hips. 
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Jolumbia think, ete., of 


| Wicui Uncle Sam and Aunt ¢ 
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ASHINGTON Lle honey & Go. : Seattle, ‘a 


sent only half the value of 
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LUNDBORG’S FAMOUS PERFUMERY, 


In Fancy Packaces and Recutar STvLEs, is both suitable and acceptable fo1 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


TRY LUNDBORG’S HELIO-VIOLET SACHET 


grey 





POWDER. 


IMPORTERS 
y AND 
RETAILERS, 


Their 


Fir Department 


Exclusive Novelties 


IN 
Fur-Trimmed 


‘es 





BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 



















Are 


Now Offering in 










The utmost perfection 
in the art of Corset 
Making 


has been 


reached in our 


STILE B CORSET, 


cut on the latest French 


AND 
designs, in SHORT, SHOULDER 

@ MEDIUM, and EXTRA °C A P E S 

‘@ LONG waists. These 


Recorsets will satisfy the IN SEAL, SABLE, 
MINK, 


ASTRAKHAN, 





most fastidious. 


| Made in Royal Fast Black, White, and French Gray. 














For Holiday Presents. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, 





PERSIAN LAMB, 
AITEEN, SON « Co., — 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Warranted CORRECT STYLES, PERFECT 
FIT, EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP. 
At one third less than asked for similar go ds 


| by so-called manufacturing Furriers. 





6th Ave. and 20th St, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 











IN PLAIN COLORS 





AND FANCY STRIPES 











- Angor OL Suitings 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TO BOX >X 3052, NEW YORK CITY. 





VELUTINA 





TRADE 


MADE 


SUMMER 


FOR 


WEAR 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer wr it. 


TIRNEY, 

New York City, 

urer of 

Surrs, anD MILuunery. 


| MRS. K. E. 
114 W. 22d Street, 
Manufact 
Fine Costumes, Taior 


For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 
; 3 
peas handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 
\dealers everywhere. 


“Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage- 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


ARE Mabe or tHe Purest anp Fivest Sirk anp tHE Best QuaLity oF AvustTrRALIsn Woo! 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 








al Address 


UROUAStING AGENT. 
Silk Gowns from......... $55. 
Cloth Gowns from....... 45. 
Worsted Gowns from.. = 


Millinery from 
L buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
pba. ness and satisfact ory service guaranteed. 
commission current prices not advanced. 
1 leg : I as so many complaints 
reach me honorably in adva g 
prices on g § id te ent with the « 
allowed by selle nd 
information regarding fitting mers 
and references from eve y St: ile aud Ter 


charaqed and 









at a distance 
ritory. 


_SHOPPINC 


good taste, &c., 





In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of expe rience, 
withont charge. Circular “ ferences. 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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FACETIZ. 
BALLADE OF THE RURAL PROSPECTUS. 
TEXT year the Keene Observer will 
LN Appear in dress entirely new. 
It will be bold and fearless still. 
The tariff it will oft review 
A pretty chromo, “‘ Howdy do?” 
18 X 10, eclipsed by none, 
"Pwill give to dangle from a screw. 
All kinds of printing neatly done. 


The local mind ’twill weekly fill 
With local gossip always true. 
+: “Simon Hill 
lately painted blue. 
Mark Quigiey’s horse has cast a shoe. 
Take note, at Music Hall next Mon- 
Day night the Taming of the Shrew.’ 
All kinds of printing neatly done. 





No cabbages can pay a bill; 
For gold its course it doth pursue! 
The wisdom of its old goose-quill 
Will be its rival's bugaboo. 
Besides short stories, and a rew 
Sweet poems, and the quip and pun, 
There'll be ** Home Notes” by Aunty Lou. 
All kinds of priuting neatly done. 


ENVOL. 


On patrons it would this imbue: 

It isn’t printed just for fun. 
Terms cash!—to boil the Irish stew. 

All kinds of priuting neatly done. 

R. Kk. M 

**Was your husband insured 2” 

“Yes; $5000 in a mutual assessment company. 

* Did you get the money ?” 

“T understand that I did. Jobn was the only mem- 
ber in good standing at the time of his death, and the 
assessment fell on me. But I've got the money.” 


*YEs; BUT 1 DON'T KNOW 


A LACK 


‘This is regular fall weather,” 

falling, and the rainis falling.” 

** Humph !” growled paterfamilias, “ but coal isn’t.” 
“Fy our son has joined the Four Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment, I hear.” 

on 

“Ts he likely to make a good soldier?” 

““Yes,indeed. John isa fighter. Not afraid of anybody. 
ain down the other night for reprimanding him.” 

a 

“Do you think, young man, that you could give my daughter all she asks for ?” ques- 
ioned papa, grimly. 

** T—aw—think so, sir, 


OF ROMANCE. 
remarked the wit; *‘ the leaves are falling, the nuts are 


Why, he knocked his cap- 





~ 


” murmured the lover, bashfully. 
eae een 


** She says she wants only me.” 


THE OFFICE SEEKS THE MAN. 


Horrman Howes. “‘ The world owes every one a living, doesn’t it ?” 

Temes.e Court. “ Of course it does.” 

Horrman Howes. “‘ Well, collect mine from it for me, and Ill give you half.” 
acpeepinataienete 


THEY WERE FRIENDS TOO. 


Erust (age uncertain). “* Well, Maude, Charlie Hicks 
has proposed at last. He asked me to be his last 
night.” 

Mavcpe (young, but jealous) 
He is the last man I'd 


Hioxs. “‘ How do you like your new neighbors, the Woolsleys 2?” 

Mrs. Hioxs. ‘‘ She seems.a kindly sou! ; but she has no taste about her dress. 

Hioxs. ** What did you find to criticise 2” 

Mrs. Hioxs. *“ The idea of a woman appearing in a coffee-colored tea gown!” 
echcenecentieieianianens 


“You don’t mean it! 
take for an antiquarian. 


<> 


“Everything is at a stand-still with us,” said the 


dear old Philadelphia matron. ‘ i . MoGau.. * Do yone xc hange unsatisfactory goods ?’ 
“So I have observed,” replied the major. ‘ Your Saresman. “ Yes, sir. 
daughter, I hear, is still twenty-three, just as she was MoGa... “ We ll, he re’s an overcoat I got here last year, and I think I like your new 


ten years ago.” styles much better 


a 
AN EXCEPTION. 
‘* Don’t judge a mortal by his clothes; 
_It isn’t fair,” the sage declares. 
Yet tailors that the writer knows 
Are avxious to be judged by theirs. 
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A NICE EYE. 





“WHY DO YOU PUT A FENCE AROUND THE SUN?” 

“PENCE AROUND THE SUN? YOU POOR IDIOT! THAT'S NOT A FENCE; 
; MOUNTAIN.” 
' “EXCUSE ME; 





IT’S A LINE OF FIRS ON THE TOP OF THE 










I THOUGHT IT WAS BARBED WIRE.” 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 
“Do YOU LIKE SAMOVARS, MISS JONES?” 


HOW TO PLAY ON THEM,” 


DIDN'T LIKE THE PROSPECT. 


“Ts this a healthy neighborhood 2” asked the poor tired little woman. 

** Healthy !”’ ejaculated the landlord's wife. “I guess itis. Why, when 
I came here I was run down just like you, and now I do all the house-work 
for my husband and six children.” 

“Then I don’t think we'll come.” 

“Why not?” 

“TI too have a husband and six children.” 











“Laws, HENRY, YO’ CARRY’N’ DE STYLE 
Yo’ COLLAH'S DAT HIGH YO’ DONE BROKE DE COR- 
NERS DOWN WID YO’ CHIN, 


AUNT RACHEL. 
TOO FUR! 


THE MINUET. 
I love the stately minuet, because 
Of all the steps that Terpsichore has taught 
None other gives the timid dancer pause 
Wherein to snatch a reassuring thought. 
ee a ne 


“J don't think this new color you have on your house is as warm as the 
old one.” 

“We Nl, how could it be? 
on it. 


The old one has just had four new coats put 


“You ought to take a mud bath for your trouble,” said the doctor 
“1 got one on Broadway yesterday,” said the patient. “A furniture van 
crossing a loose car track did the business. But I can’t see that it’s helped 
me any.” ae 
“‘ Samkin spent $10,000 on election expenses,” 
** Well, was he returned?” - - 
“Yes; they sent him back to his family.” 
——_—~.—__—— 
“Why, that is a very spirited horse. I thought you told me it was on 
its last legs.” 
“No, I didn’ t; or, if I did, I meant that it was always on its hind legs.” 
a 
“Do you see any green in my eye 2” said he. 
**] don’t get the chance,” said she. 
“Why not?” 
“Because when I look into it your lids always drop.’ 
i « 
“T look after the great responsibilities ; 
ones.” 
“That's strange. 
sponsibilities,” 


my wife looks after the little 
I thought the little ones were the greatest of all re- 





























SUPPLEMENT. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 1011.) 


much rather go off to my humble crust at the 
Smelters’ Arms. Ho! ho! you remember the 
Smelters’ Arms, Mike—that was a rare bar- 
ney. By gosh! you did serve us a bad turn 
there; I wonder the guv *nor ever trusted you 
agin after that,” 

‘* Perhaps he hasn't, ” remarked J ames Gar- 
wood, meaningly; ‘‘ not altogether.” 

- Ah, well, you are altogether—quite the 
happy family, Jem, and I'm glad to see it,” 
remarked Mr. Nipson. ‘** And prosperous— 
wort gracious! It’s somethink like prosper- 

ty to see the splendid place you’ve got, and 
the fine things about you, and the palis that 
it allis, A reg’lar Crystal Palis, I say; and 
if any one deserves it more than Jem Gar- 
wood, I should like to see him as a curiosity.” 

‘* Jack, you must stop to dinner,” said his 
friend, much mollified by these encomiums. 
“*T’ve such a lot to show you.’ 

“‘No—no, thankee, once more, and for 
about the fourteenth time,” said Mr. Nipson, 
faintly peevish again; ‘‘ but I couldn’t do it, 


really. And I don’t think I'll stop for the 
liquor, now I come to think of it) I’m keep- 
ing your grub waiting, I’msurelam. If you 


and I agree to a little arrangement together 
whilst Mike and his mother go down-stairs 
to feed, it will be all that is reqyired, Jem. 
Five minits will be enough, eh?” 

‘*He must not be troubled by any business 
to-ni ht,” said Mike. 

h, mustn’t he, though!” said Nipson. 
‘Why, haven’t I come on : purpose?” 

‘“‘To-morrow morning will do?” asked 
Mike. 

‘‘No, it won't,” said Nipson, decisively. 
‘‘Why, your guv’nor might be dead afore the 
morning, judging by the cut of him. Jem, 
old pal,” he added, addressing his old partner 
in crime, ‘‘ our business won't take many 
minutes, will it?” 

** Not many, 

ae ig 

‘Open the top half of my desk, will you?’ 
said his father, ‘‘and bring me the check- 
book.” 

‘‘ Jack Nipson has come for money?” ask- 
ed Mike. 

‘Yes; he’shard up. I’m not. And haven't 
I just said that I never turn my back upon a 
pal?” replied the father. 

“You have asked for money?” Mike said 
to Nipson, suddenly. 

“to. 

** Hush-money?” 

“Oh, if you like to call it so,” 
son’s airy answer. 

‘*Then,” said Mike, very sternly at last, 
‘you shall not have a penny.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


” 


Mike, my son? 


was Nip- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FOR THE TEETH | 


DEticiousty FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. | 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifi fes. | 
LarGe BorT tes, Price 25 Cents. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LoweLL, Mass. 
ideadiaaeaanaah OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne, | 
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150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can bea »plied b any- 


S., M.S.A., jority in- 
ventor, "all other 
enamel! paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decoratin 

Furniture, Meta 

Ware, Wicker Work, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 26 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 


“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
POSTACE, !0c. EXTRA. 


60c. and $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 








HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGIT. 
INVALUALK FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent to every one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. fn Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 


EHRICH BROS, 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A PURE BAKING POWDER. 


A BAKING powder that can be depended 


upon to be free from lime and alum is a | 


desideratum in these days of adulterated 
food. So far as can be judged from the 
official reports, the ‘‘ Royal” seems to be the 
only one yet found by chemical analyses to 
be entirely without one or the other of these 
substances, and absolutely pure. This, it is 
shown, results from the exclusive use by its 
manufacturers of cream of tartar specially 
refined and prepared by patent processes 
which totally remove the tartrate of lime 
and other impurities. The cost of this chem 


ically pure cream of tartar is much greater | 


than any other, and it is used in no baking 
powder except the ‘‘ Royal.” 

Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical 
chemist for the U. 8. Government, who made 








Kien. 
c o DISS by 


(uticura | 


YERY Ska AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER | 


4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing y 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, ‘ecrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, and economically cured by the Curioura 
Remevies, consisting of Curtoura, the great Skin 
Cure, Cotioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beantifier, the Curiourna Resoivent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 


| when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 


the analyses for the New York State Board | 


of Health in their investigation of baking 
powders, and whose intimate knowledge of 
the ingredients of all those sold in this mar- 
ket enables him to speak authoritatively, 
says of the purity, wholesomeness, and su- 
perior quality of the ‘‘ Royal:” 

‘‘T have testedthe Roy ‘al Baking Powder, 


and find it composed of pure and wholesome | 


ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder, 
and does not contain either alum or phos- 
phates, or other i injurious substance. 
‘E. G. Loves, Ph.D.” 

Prof. Love's tests, and the recent tests by 
the Chemical Division of the Agricultural 
Department of the United States Govern- 
ment, show the Royal Baking Powder to be 
superior to all others in strength and leaven- 
ing power. 





This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
gratefal testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


z= “Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “ea 


skin prevented by Cutroura Soar. “ea 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutt- 
ovra Anti-Pau Prasrer. 25c. 


THE FAMOUS RELIANCE 
: CORSET WAIST. 

The demand is great. 
made by agents. Four distinct lines 
of Ladies Corset Waists to work with. 
Made in Satteen, Jean, Flannel, and 
Lace. Button and Steel Front. Send 
$1.25 for a sample and price-lists 


and city. 
RELIANCE CORSET CO., 


Jackson, Mich. 











CPR RES eI Qer rere’: 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders 


OO) a @ 
S 


25c 8 





ties, BEE 
the Ls sey 3a 
CENTS PER 


ac 
KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


England. B. F 
will mail BTECHA 





MIEN, WOMEN. es “ CHILDREN 
u 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet a 
cific for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., and 

is found especially efficacious and remedial by ALL sUFFERERS. 
Long pre- CHAM ‘S| their health-restoring and life-giving proper- 
S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and 
nls oare tent Medicine in the World. 


Prepared only, "by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
- ALLEN CO., Sole agentsfor the United States, 365 
& 367 Canal St., AM 8 Pili who (it your druggist does not keep them) 

LL§ on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please 
mention this CHAN srt in ordering. ( 


It is the premier Spe- 


PRICE 25 


‘SALNNIW OZ NI SHOVAVAH-NOIS AARIISY TIM 
~ 








25c 


} THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. ‘ 





4 
25c.} |; 
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Large sales | 


Canvassers wanted in every town 





Gals aM lantles, 
ee 


lasive designs = 5~Mod 
Vere, NE 
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— CASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. GASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 


CAESAR and MINCA 





most renowned and extensive Kennels in Europe), 
owners of many g Id and silver medals from states 
and expositions. 

Zahna (Kingdom of Prussia), Purveyor to Their 
Majesties the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 
Russia, His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Paul 
of Russia, Their Majesties the Sultan of Turkey and 








the King of Holland, His Royal Highness 
Duke of Oldenburg, Her Koyal Hig 

Friedrich Karl of Prussia, and 
ind royal personages, etc., etc., 


the Grand 
hness the Princess 
many other imperial 











offer their specialty in Pet and Watch Dogs, from the 































biggest Ulmer Dog and Mountain Dog to the smallest 
Lap Dog; also, Pointers, "Hn nting Dogs, Terriers, 
| Setters, and Greyh« ands, thoroug hi ly trained; also, 
rongh and young nimals under the largest guaranty. 
Price-list, with illustr ations, in German and French, 
free by mail. The fifth edition of a pamphlet, “The 
breeding of precious dogs, their rearing, tri ain ng, 
treatment, and illness,” with 50 illustrations of almost 
only first-class premium sees of the best race, in Ger- 
man and French languages, for Mark 10.00, Francs 
12.50, Ruble 5.00, Gul en 6.00. Permanent dog sale; 

exposition of several hi indred dogs. 
Railroad Station, Wittenberg a/ Elbe (Prussia). 

HEADACHE 
Guaranteed to cure any kind of 





A headache in fifteen minutes. The 
sowders contair no opium, me ,ephines 
Ehioral, antipyrine or other injurious sub 
Btance. The only cure for oea Sickness. 


OALINE 


Price, 25 cents per box, each containing siz 
powders Sold by ali druggists, or 

mailed on receipt of price by the 
Coaline Company, Buffalo, N.¥ 
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IN EXILE. 


2 prerrago warm breath lures on a sweet- 
‘ voiced throng 
From Southern fields to fill our own with song. 
Enchantress! With what sunshine does she 
smile 

When, with a tuneful flood, 

They fill the silent wood, 
Making its depths re-echo all the while. 


Soon Winter comes and calls the land his own; 
With chilling breath he orders them begone. 
‘But, fickle little songsters, what care they? 
Exile to warmer fields 
As much of sunshine yields, 
And what is there to do but fly away ? 


Banished are they, and yet their song lives on, 
To cheer the bleaker days when summer's gone. 
Still in the wind and through the wood we hear 
The echo come again 
Of all that woodland strain 


That makes the sweetest music of the year. 


So is it here, so is it everywiiere, 
Care banishes the happy songs away. 
Yet in our hearts we’ll find in exile there 
The sunshine and the song 
That to each life belong 
Waiting to gladden every cheerless day. 
ALICE GLAZIER. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Eeq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
= toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 

eautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 





ART GIFT BOOKS. 
GOUPIL’S PARIS SALON OF 1890. 


The instantaneous and unqnalified success which 
last year greeted the issue of an English Text edition 
of this noted art volume has induced the Paris pub- 
lishers to continue the publication, and every effort 
will be made to have the volume for 1890 outdo, in 
attractiveness and real art value, even its exquisitely 
beantiful predecessor. 1 vol., Imperial 8vo, red silk 
cloth, $15.00, 


ROMOLA. 


By Gaorner Eusotr. This great historic story of 
Florentine life is produced in magnificent style with 
SIXTY FINK PHOTOGKAVORE illustrations from photo- 
graphs selected by the pablishers in Florence. The 
paper, preaswork, and binding are of the highest 
artistic quality. 2 vols, crown 8vo, white vellum, 
cloth, red and gold, gilt tops, $6.00. 

A few copies only remain unsold of the edition de 
luxe, limited to 25) copies, bound in full vellum, 2 
vols., $15.00 


HANS OF ICELAND. Limited to 500 copies. 


By Victor Hues. A new translation by A. L. Alger. 
It is exquiritely illustrated with etchings, photograv- 
ures, and half-tone plates from designs by eminent 
French artists. 1 vol., crown 8vo, half Rox., gilt 
tops, $5.00. 


NIGHT SONG. 


By Cuar.es Retnrox, illustrated by Henry Sandham. 
This song, or poem, is unique from the fact that each 
and every line suggests a separate picture to the artist's 
mind. These illustrations, 16 in number, are repro- 
duced by our own celebrated photogravure process 
from paintings by Mr. Sandham, together with an 
equal number of fine pen-and-ink sketches accom- 
panying the text of the song. 1 vol, royal quarto, 
cloth, $7.50. 


DREAMS OF THE SEA. 


A fine holiday souvenir appropriate alike for old 
aud young, consisting of choice selections from the 
most celebrated writers, including Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, etc., with unique illustrations printed in delicate 
tints. An exquisite novelty, combining high artistic 
merit with a fine religions sentiment. 1 vol., oblong 
quarto (144 x 8 inches), $2.50. 


THE PINE-TREE COAST. 


By Samvet Apams Draxe, author of “ Nooks and 
Corners of the New England Coast,” describes and 
illustrates the unrivalled scenery, quaint out-door life, 
and romantic story of the more than 2000 miles of 
Maine seaboard. Thorough!y illustrated. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $8.00; half Rox., $3.50. 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt | 


of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Dressing a 
Decorating a 


Conducting 
Christmas 


A Dainty 


News Stands. 
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For Christmas 


Common-Sense tn 
Christmas Gifts, 


by HELEN JAY. 


Christmas Tree, 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


Church Altar, 


by EBEN E. REXFORD, 


Festivals, 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


Christmas Te va ty 


by MRS. M. B. BROWN. 


December Number Now Ready on the 
10 CENTS A COPY. 


xX —N 
will publish a handsomely <*. 8 
printed and daintily 

Nj illustrated Special Issue, 
full of Christmas Cheer, 
including 
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Flowers, Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, 
Art Needlework, Stamping, 
Painting, Designing, 
Cooking, Housekeeping. 








If you mention “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 




















For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANYS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
time, and is cheaper and of finer flavor than any other 
stock. 





Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s si 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
| Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef, 
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ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


Fe 


Infants, invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO) RICH IN BONE-FORMING 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI.ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


AVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND 0 ; 
E. Fougera & Uo., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.Y. 


In short, everything pertaining to Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Pleasure treated by such writers as Rose Terry 
Coke, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Evizaneru Stuart Pasrvrs, 
Kater Upson Crark, Mrs. Joun Snenwoop, Marion Harvanp, 
Jenny June, Manta Parioa, Esen E. Rexronp, Grorer R. 
Knarr, and Junser Corson. 

Every department in charge of a special editor. 

Every article contributed expressly for The Housewife by 
the best talent obtainable. 

0 CENTS A YEAR. 5 CENTS A COPY. 

Special Offer :—‘'o introduce it into thousands of new 
| homes, we offer it 8 months for only 25 cents, if you 
mention Harper's Bazan. 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


have the Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers Free. 2 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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y a / Fiction, Fashion, 


N. Y. City. 
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How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue, 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


TOKOLOGY A complete Ladies’ Guide. 
* 150,000 sold. This most 
popular medical work can only be bought 
of Agents or direct from us. Agents wanted 
in every part of the country. Prepaid for 
$2.75. Sample pages free. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago, 
































DECEMBER 20, 1890. 


A RAINY-DAY TRAMP. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


EFORE I opened my eyes in the morning 
I knew something had happened, for | 
missed the usual charm of dawn. A robin, 
to be sure, made an effort to lead, as was his 
custom, and sang out heavenly once or twice; 
a song-sparrow, too, flitted into the evergreen 
beside my window, and uttered his sweet and 
cheery little greeting to whom it might con- 
cern. But those were the only ones out of 
the fourteen voices we were accustomed to 
hear in the morning. 

When I came out on the veranda ‘not a 
note was to be heard and not a bird to be 
seen, excepting a woodpecker, which bounded 
gayly up the trunk of a maple, as if sunshine 
were not essential to happiness, and a chip- 
ping-Sparrow, which went about through the 
dripping grass with perfect indifference to 
weather, squabbling with his fellow-chippies, 
and picking up his breakfast as usual. 

I seated myself in the big rocker, and turn- 
ed toward the woods, a few rods away. The 
rain, which had fallen heavily for hours, light 
and fine now, drew a shimmering veil before 
the woods—a veil like a Japanese bead hang- 
ing, which hides nothing, only the rain veil 
was more diaphanous than anything fash- 
joned by human hands. It did not conceal, 
but enhanced the charm of everything behind 
it, lending a glamour that turned the woods 
into enchanted land. 

Before the house how the prospect was 
changed! The hills and Adirondack woods 
in the distance were cut sharply off, and our 
little world stood alone, closed in by heavy 
walls of mist. 

My glass transported me to the edge of the 
side lawn, where I looked far under the trees, 
and rejoiced in the joy of the woods in rain. 
The trees were still, as if in ecstasy ‘‘ too dee 
for smiling”; the ferns gently waved and nod- 
ded. Every tiny leaf that had thrust its head 
up through the mould, ambitious to be an 
ash or a maple or a fern, straightened itself 
with fulness of fresh life. The woods were 
never so fascinating, nor showed so plainly 


“The immortal gladness of inanimate things.” 


Asummer shower the birds—and we—have 
reason to expect, and even to enjoy, but a 
downpour of several hours, a storm that lays 
the deep grass flat, beats down branches, and 
turns every hollow into a lake, was more 
than they had provided for, I fear. My heart 
went out to the dozens of bobolink and song- 
sparrow babies buried under the matted 
grass, the little tawny thrushes wandering 
around cold and comfortiess on the soaked 
ground in the woods, the warbler infants— 
redstart and chestnut -sided—that I knew 
were sitting humped up and miserable in 
some watery place under the berry bushes, 
the young tanager only just out of the nest, 
and the twocuckoo babies, thrust out of their 
home at the untimely age of seven days, to 
shiver around on their weak blue legs. 

My only comfort was in thinking of wood- 
pecker little folk, the yellow-bellied family 
whose loud and insistent baby cries we had 
listened to for days, the downy and hairy, 
and the golden-wing. They were all warm 
and snug, if they could only be persuaded to 
stay at home. But from what I have seen 
of young birds, when their hour strikes they 
go, be it fair or foul. To take the bitter 
with the sweet is their fate, and no rain 
however driving, no wind however rough, 
can detain them an hour when they feel the 
call of the inner voice which bids them go. 
I have seen many birdlings start out in wea- 
ther that from our point, of view should 
make the feathered folk, old or young, hug 
the nest or any shelter they can find. 

In the afternoon the rain had ceased, and 
we went out. How beautiful we found the 
woods! More than ever I despair of 


“ Putting my words in song.” 


Every fresh condition of light brings out 
new features. They are not the same in the 
morning and the afternoon; sunshine makes 
them very different from a gray sky; and 
heavy rain, which hangs still in drops from 
every leaf and twig, changes them still 
more. 

This time the tree trunks were the most no- 
ticeable feature. Thoreau speaks of rain 
waking the lichens into life, and we saw it as 
never before. Not only does it bring out the 
colors and give a brightness and richness they 
have never shown, but it raises the leaves—if 
one may so call them—makes them stand out 
fresh. The beeches are marvellous with many 
shades of green and of pink, from a delicate 
blush over the whole tree, to bright vermilion 
in small patches. The birches, ‘most shy 
and lady-like of trees,” were intensely yellow ; 
some lovely with dabs of green, while others 
looked like rugged old heroes of many bat- 
tles, with great by ae ag: of black and ragged 
ends of loosened bark fringing them, like an 
Indian’s war dress, up to the branches. Ev- 
ery hollow under the trees had become a clear 
pond to reflect these beauties, and lively lit- 
tle brooks rippled across the path, adding to 
the woods the only thing they lacked—run- 
ning water. 

Instinctively our feet turned up the path to 
the oven-bird’s nest, so narrow that we brush- 
ed ashower from every bush. There he was, 
singing at that moment. ‘‘ Teacher! teacher! 
teacher!” he called, with head thrown up and 
wings drooped. And then while we looked 
he left his perch, and passing up between the 
branches out of our sight, his sweet ecstatic 
jove-song floated down to delight our souls. 
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Surely, we thought, all must be well in the 
cabin among the dead leaves, or he could not 
sing so. Yet life had not been all rose-col- 
ored to the little dame whom we had surprised 
several days before, bringing great pieces of 
lace, as it appeared, to line the nest she had 
made so wonderfully. We had watched her, 
breathless, for a long time, while she went 
back and forth carrying in old leaves, soft- 
ened, bleached, and turned to lace by long 
exposure, arranged each one carefully and 
moulded it to place by pressing her breast 
against it, and turning round and round in 
the nest. Curious enough she looked as she 
alighted at some distance, and walked—not 
hopped—to her little ‘‘oven,” holding the 
almost skeletonized leaf before her like an 
apron, so busy that she did not observe that 
she had visitors. 

Then came a day when, on reaching our 
usual place, we found that an accident had 
happened. The dainty roof was crushed in, 
and the poor little egg, for which such loving 
preparations had been made, lay pathetically 
on the ground outside the door. My com- 
rade crept carefully up, raised the tiny roof 
to place, and with deft fingers put a twig un- 
der as a prop to hold it, and gently laid the 
pretty egg in the lace-lined nest. 

The next day we hurried out to see if the 
bird had resented our clumsy human help. 
But no; like the wise little creature she was, 
she had accepted the goods the gods had pro- 
vided, and laid a second pear! beside the first. 
On our next visit, therefore—especially when 
we heard the gleeful song of her (supposed) 
mate—we came up with confidence to see our 
little oven-bird homestead. But, alas! some- 
body not so loving as we had been there; the 
two pretty eggs were gone, not a sign of them 
to be seen, and the nest was deserted. Yet 
we could not give up a hope that she would 
return, and day after day our steps turned of 
themselves to the oven-bird’s nook. This 
rainy day, as a dozen times before, we found 
the little house still empty, and as before we 
turned sadly away, when suddenly a new 
sound broke the stillness. ‘‘ Wuk! wuk! 
wuk! wa-a-a-ah! wa-a-a-ah!” it cried. It 
was the exact tone of a young baby, a naive 
and innocent cry. What could it be? Was 
some tramp mother hidden behind the bush- 
es? Was it a new bird with this unbirdlike 
cry? I was startled. But my friend was 
smiling at my dismay. She pointed to the 
crotch of a tree, and there a saucy gray 
squirrel lay sprawled out flat, uttering his 
sentiments in this abominable parody on 
the human baby cry. I believe the first 
squirrel learned it from some deserted infant, 
and handed it down as a choice joke upon us 
all. At any rate this performer was not suf- 
fering as his tones would indicate; for seeing 
that he had a more interested audience than 
he desired, he pulled himself together, whisk- 
ed his bushy tail in our faces, and disappear- 
ed behind the trunk, from whence, in one in- 
stant, his head was thrust on one side and his 
tail on the other. And so he remained as 
long as we were in sight. 

This absurd episode changed our mood, 
and soon we tramped gayly back over the 
soft leaf-covered paths, fording the newly 
formed brooks, shaking showers upon our- 
selves from the saplings, and arriving at last, 
dripping but happy, on the veranda, where, 
after donning drier costumes, we spent the 
rest of the day watching the birds that came 
to the trees on the lawn. 


A TALK ABOUT CHILDREN. 
BY A MOTHER. 


gry satirist has asked, ‘‘ What becomes 
\ of all the wonderful children?” 

The satirist here is, as often it happens, 
not quite so deep as he appears at the first 
blush. 

No doubt some of us think our children 
more unusual than they are. Our children 
are somewhat like ourselves, and in appreci- 
ating them we are in a subtle and underhand 
way appreciating ourselves. This is perhaps 
the most pardonable of all egotisms, for 
though it may easily provoke the smile of 
the satirist, the optimist at least may see a 
pathetic hope in the heart of the parent that 
this replica of himself may use his new 
chance for a larger development and the at- 
tainment of a higher goal than he himself 
has found. We, who are most of us—why 
not all of us?—slaves of circumstance see in 
the new life another chance to outwit nature, 
and attain the ideal. 

Probably half the human race at least, if 
not nine-tenths of it, feels that it is not what 
it might have been; metaphorically weeps 
over its own fine youth, as a mother over a 
child she has lost. And some of these tears 
are reasonable, for the child was wonderful, 
the youth was fine, and yet out of some stu- 
pidity, some lack of knowledge or guidance, 
some warping influence, all was wasted. 
What becomes of all the wonderful children? 
Alas! alas! some die in infancy through 
the ignorance of doctors or parents; some 
are ruined in early childhood through stupid 
treatment; some at an impressionable age 
are warped and deformed by evil influence; 
and a few of the more robust survive, and 
become the wonderful men and women who 
influence the world; but of the army of 
wonderful children that started into the bat- 
tle of life the ranks are much more than de- 
cimated, and there would be long silences 
were the roll-call read. 

What is it to be a child? Sometimes I 
think it is to be us intelligent as grown peo- 


ple are, but to be at such a disadvantage as 
an advanced inhabitant from Mars would be 
should he visit our planet—ignorant of our 
language, which he begins rapidly to learn, 
ignorant of our laws and customs, which he 
learns more slowly, as they seem to him often 
quite senseless and disconnected, ignorant of 
the future and its possibilities, ignorant even 
of his own powers in this strange surround- 
ing, and shut within the limit of his vision 
and imagination, for he has no maps of the 
world beyond the place where he finds him- 
self. This it is to be a child; and besides 
this, it is to be a creature of infinite sensitive- 
ness and susceptibility, to have affections of 
overpowering fervor, and faith in those who 
are his rulers, as saints have faith in the Cre- 
ator. This it is to be a child; and besides 
this, to have a capacity for suffering that 
those hardened with the world’s experience 
have often forgotten that they too once pos- 
sessed, and with this power of suffering an 
incapacity for self-defence, a helplessness 
that makes the thoughtful earnestly remem- 
ber the words of the great Child -lover— 
Christ, ‘‘ Whoso offendeth one of these little 
ones, it were better for him that a millstone 
were tied about his neck, and that he were 
cast into the uttermost depths of the sea.” 

There is not enough joy in this struggling 
world. So few people have time for it; but 
children, happy children, who are brought 
up in a sympathetic atmosphere, in the in- 
finite leisure that is theirs, have an immense 
capacity for joy. How can we deny our- 
selves that enriching spectacle—a joyous 
child? The capacity for joy is one of the 
highest of the human faculties, and it is 
grossly neglected. We walk too much with 
our feet in graves. Let us laugh with the 
children and be young. a 

When I see a child with joy tutored out of 
his face, or worried out, or frightened out, I 
feel like a knight who has found a dead com- 
panion. I draw my sword in grief and an- 
ger, and look about for the murderer who 
has done this vile deed. 

I wish that all the people who have any- 
thing to do with the bringing up of children 
would realize one great fact—that it is far 
more important that the child should be like 
itself,than that it should be like either parent. 
Cherish your child’s individuali‘y, for that is 
the only torch that can carry the celestial 
flame. 

It is hardly half a century ago that chil- 
dren all over the world were little better than 
slaves. They were beaten for their faults or 
the humors of their parents or governors; 
they did not speak in the presence of their 
elders, and they could escape their misery 
only by growing into maturity. To-day these 
things are somewhat better. The rod is ban- 
ished from the schools; all beating of chil- 
dren is relegated to the lower classes, where 
the children find much liberty in the street; 
and it is considered in shocking taste, in fact 
very vulgar indeed, for any well-bred person 
to beat a child. A great many children to- 
day live in charming intimacy with their par- 
ents, and one sees it in the lovely, trusting 
expression of their eyes, in the inspired joy 
that breaks over their faces, chasing away 
that momentary gravity that is not sadness 
in a thoughtful child. 

A celebrated French artist said that if you 
would find the expression of liberty and cour- 
age in a child’s face, you must not go to seek 
it among the ‘‘gamins” of the street, but 
among the children of the well-to-do. 

If you would see a woman or a child grace- 
ful, beautiful, and charming, you must find 
one that is loved. The child that dreads to 
be corrected or criticised for every word or 
movement never has a manner of elegance 
or an expression of charm. Fill your child’s 
soul with an ideal of good manners, of be- 
nevolence and beauty; teach it abstractly to 
dislike vulgarity, selfishness, rudeness, and to 
feel that you love and admire it, and ex- 
pect of it charming manners, and the work 
is accomplished. 

It is impossible fora slave to have any style. 
If you would have your child dignified, you 
must treat it with dignity. 

It is wrong to correct a child in public. 
Any proud child feels degraded by it. It 
should be a case of dire necessity when you 
find fault with a child before strangers, and 
to destroy a child’s pride is to do him an ir- 
reparable injury. Take advantage of some 
intimate hour when parent and child are 
alone together, and then let the parent ten- 
derly explain how the child has behaved ill 
the day before or that morning, and why the 
child’s conduct was wrong, and how it should 
have behaved, and show the child that the 
parent respects it and loves it, and believes 
in its capacity to do all good things. This 
will have ten times the effect of punishment, 
when the child is in a state of excitement 
and the parent usually angry. 

Get in the habit of explaining the reason 
of things to your child. Let there be as lit- 
tle confusion in its mind as possible. Above 
all, keep the fact of your love uppermost in 
the child’s mind, and let it understand that 
you have no wish to domineer over it, only 
that being older and wiser, and loving the 
child so much, you would save it from its 
inexperience, that this is your duty, that you 
are teaching it to be its own master. 

Children should feel a sense of freedom, 
a sense of ownership in their parents’ pos- 
sessions, understanding that all restrictions 
are only for expediency; they should feel 
that their parents’ guests are their guests, 
and have an interest and pride in pleasing 
and not disturbing them. 
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T love that unconscious boldness with 
which the happy child confronts my own 
gaze with a look of sympathetic equality in 
its eyes; the smile that first floods the eyes 
and then broadens the mouth and dimples 
the cheek before it confides to me with a 
little ripple of laughter some great joke or 
some great secret. Parents miss much who 
do not treat their children as equals. 

I have seen children who found more sym- 
pathy and companionship with the servants 
than with their parents, and indeed I do not 
think thata kindly intercourse with the good- 
natured servants who love them does chil- 
dren any harm, especially children who are 
habitually with their parents. They should 
never be allowed to eat with servants or see 
servants eat, for the manners of the table 
seem to be the most striking mark of civili- 
zation or the abseuce of it, and the strange 
and unaccustomed thing is the one that the 
child will observe and copy. Sometimes one 
meal with an ill-bred child or grown person 
will undo months of training in table man 
ners. You will find your children, if they 
are sympathetic with you, copying the use of 
your hands and lips at table just as they will 
copy your tone of voice and your phirase- 
ology. 

Sympathy, in fact, is the key to all educa- 
tion. Nothing is ever truly gained in any 
other way. People forget sometimes that 
they are educating their children to live in 
the world; that to have elicited the obedience 
of a single moment, and to have fixed no 
principle in the mind of the child, and es- 
tablished no deeper confidence, is to have 
gained practically nothing. 

Parents have proudly told me of sicken- 
ing battles with their children, will pitted 
against will, till at last the stronger physique 
gained the mastery, and the child’s ‘ will 
was broken.”” Such victories are worse than 
defeats. I have seen a father and his little 
boy stand pitted against each other, with a 
look in each face that I could call nothing 
but hatred; and when I thought. of the power 
of the one and the helplessness of the other, I 
could not but admire the boy’s pluck. There 
should be no such occasions. The parent 
stands convicted of utter stupidity in find- 
ing himself in any such situation. 

There are times when it is wiser for the 
parent to ignore some mood on the child’s 
part. The part of the parent should be in 
ever seeking the wise opportunity to im- 
press the child with the virtue that is the re- 
verse of some fault it falls into. Children 
pass through various phases, and some drag 
on of a fault that one has been worrying 
over and planning against suddenly vanishes 
into thin air, and is no more. Sometimes 
one fixes a fault by noticing it too much 
It becomes an expression of nervousness 
The child repeats the fault through an in 
ability to pass over it. It becomes like a 
hard word in the spelling-book that he bas 
met before. He recognizes the word with- 
out knowing its name, and at the same ino- 
ment remembers his struggles with it, and 
the painful impression fills him with ner- 
vousness; his mind becomes confused, and 
he cannot control his thought. It is wise 
with a fault, as with the hard word, to let 
it go to escape it. Omit the hard word; 
avoid anything to excite the habitual fault. 
Presently the child forgets the fault. It 
may be said that injudicious parents often 
create their children’s faults. 

A devoted but tired mother once said to 
me, ‘I am so tired to-day, 1 have made my 
children so naughty.” Parents do not al- 
ways realize that a cheerful mother makes 
happy children, and happy children are 
usually good children. A nervous, busy, 
preoccupied mother, who finds her children, 
with their reasonable questions and their lit- 
tle demands, in her way, will soon convert 
them into quarrelsome, fretful, unhappy 
creatures. 

It is sometimes unjust to these eager little 
creatures that a mother who has not time to 
play with them, or a mind free enough from 
anxiety to enjoy their society, should take 
entire charge of them. Some women find 
the constant society of children a great 
strain upon the nerves. They should feel 
that their company is a delight to their mo 
ther. She should never lose sight of them 
for any length of time. She should direct 
all that affects their health or their manners, 
and, above all, she should play with them 
when she has leisure; but unless she is of 
that particular temperament that never wea- 
ries of them, she should never undertake the 
entire charge of them. It is very difficult, 
with her other duties, to make their life so 
regular as it must be with healthy, well- 
brought-up children. Nothing else must 
stand in the way of their regular exercise, 
regular meals, regular sleep, and cheerful 
companionship and amusement. 

If your child is cross, do not punish him, 
but divert his mind from the subject that 
annoys him. If he continues to be cross, 
suspect his stomach, and assure yourself that 
this is in perfect order; a troubled digestion 
is the root of bad temper. 

Sometimes the sense of over-much control 
is terribly vexing toa child. I would never 
refuse it anything without a good reason, 
and when refusal was necessary, I would ex 
plain why. You cannot always tell how in- 
tense the desire is that prompts the request. 

You will find that to adopt this system is to 
have a reasonable child who accepts your 
necessary refusal without complaint. Some 
children who are naturally wilful may be 
e (Continued on page 1022.) 
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taught to be the most self-controlled of all 
people. There are not too many strong wills 
in the world; we should try to preserve them 
and make them useful. The rule of reason 
and of love is the only rule that will not in- 
jure the person subjected to it. The object 
is not to produce a performing animal, which 
promptly obeys a sign, but a civilized human 
being, whose sentiments as well as brains are 
developed. 

I must tell an anecdote of a little girl 
four years old to illustrate the reasonable 
theory. It was a spring day. It had been 
very hot in the morning. The little girl and 
her mother set gayly forth at two o'clock to 
make a long-intended visit toa dearly beloved 
grandmamma. It was a Jong journey in an 
elevated road tothe grandmamma’s. The mo 
ther had, misled by the hot morning, dressed 
very lightly. Justasshe was about to get into 
the cars with the child, who was beaming 
with expectation, she said: ‘‘ My dear little 
girl, I am not warmly enough dressed, 1 am 
afraid that I shall catch cold. Would you 
be very much disappointed if we should go 
to grandmamma’s another day?” The joy 
in the child’s face gave way to solicitude. 
‘**Come home,” she said, eagerly. ‘I hope, 
mamma, you have not caught cold,” and all 
the way home she insisted on walking very 
fast, and talked about going the next day 
to see grandmamma. 

This was a child who had never been pun- 
ished in the slightest way—never even sent 
out of the room for punishment—who had 
always been reasoned with, and treated with 
extreme tenderness. A child of strong will, 
of intense feeling, of ceaseless energy, and 
a high temper by nature. 

In hopes of convincing some of my read 
ers of the practicality of the no-punishment 
method, I will tell another anecdote of the 
same child. 

A vivid recollection of having been vac- 
cinated when she was more than a year old, 
instead of in early infancy, had given her a 
dread of doctors. She had a sore throat. 
The doctor was sent for. He came at bed- 
time (always a somewhat difficult hour for a 
child). She refused to open her mouth to 
Jet him insert a spoon and examine the throat, 
and on being urged, she cried violently. It 
was necessary to have the throat examined, 
and the child was firmly but gently held, 
and the mouth gently forced open. The ex- 
amination was successfully performed, but 
the poor little creature was in an agony of 
distress and temper. Then the mother, with- 
out a word of reproach, took her in her arms, 
and kissed and loved her and soothed her to 
sleep. The next morning it was carefully 
explained to her how foolishly she had be 
haved, and how necessary it was that the 
doctor should examine her throat. She said, 
very gravely, ‘‘The next time I will not 
make any trouble.” Her statement was of 
course received with a certain secret incre- 
dulity, but outwardly with confidence. When 
the doctor came that afternoon she bravely 
walked up to him, and opening her mouth, 
allowed him to insert the spoon, with no sign 
ef rebellion but a heightened color in the 
cheeks. 

I think that all mothers must console them- 
selves with the fact that no system of educa- 
tion can be absolutely perfect. Neither are 
we nor our children perfect. One thing 
should never be lost sight of: that we are 
educating children to be men and women, 
not to be children. 

We can do no better than to develop them 
into what nature has intended them to be; 
we cannot successfully make them what we 
should prefer. Let us accept our children 
as the kind of people they are by nature. 
Do not let them feel that their faults are 
uppermost in our minds when we think of 
them. The person who is happy surely 
faces the world at a great advantage; the 
person who is unhappy often has doubts 
and suspicions and bitternesses. Let us try 
to give our children the advantage of happi- 
ness, and, though we have no personal mo 
tive, we shall surely not go unrewarded. 


NARAKUD. 
BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


AYLIGHT had scarcely faded. The 

fields stretched out in that dimness which 
most of all lights seems to lend itself to the 
mood of the gazer. 

To Narakud the coming darkness was peo- 
pled with vague shadows, but they were not 
shadows of fear; their faint outlines had to 
her a promise in their up-looming. Beyond 
these fields which her father, unskilled, yet 
with industry and endeavor,had brought un- 
der fair cultivation, the desolate lands out- 
stretching were to become harvest grounds. 
For the white man was coming; no, he had 
come. She had seemed to hear across the 
few miles between her and the boundaries of 
the reservation the tramp of the marching 
feet. She could not share her father’s dread, 
nor believe her mother's foreboding prophe- 
cies. Did not she know the white men better 
than they? Had she not been taught by 
them? Had she not seen their kindly ways? 
Had not the gentleness of the women both 
won her affection and trained her into better 
modes of living? She had been into the 
homes of the white people, how could she 
dread their coming here to hers? 

And then she was eighteen. And does not 
—— know itself to be wiser than fifty? 


went over in her thoughts the talk'she 
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had just liad with her father and her mother. 
The latter had asserted that these men com 
ing were like those who had turned her son 
into a brute by teaching him to be a drunk- 
ard, and Narakud had reminded her how 
much he had liked his school, how he had 
learned to be a good blacksmith, and had 
wanted to stay at the East, where he would 
have found plenty of work; but how here 
there had been nothing to do, and he had 
grown discouraged and idle. It had not im- 
proved the squaw’s vision of things to re 
member that it was she who had insisted 
upon her son's return. 

Narakud remembered, too, how her father, 
in discussing with her the sale of their lands, 
which he saw was inevitable, had in his earn 
estness put down his pipe, and got up from 
his seat by the fire. ‘‘T peaceable Indian,” 
he had said to her. ‘‘I learn English; I send 
my children to school. I farm; I work very 
hard for Indian. I not live in tepee; I build 
house; I make land better: I get crops. I sell, 
I buy, I help to do for myself. My farm 
best of anybody's round here. What good? 
White man like it best. They say to me, 
‘We stay here, you go off.’ They not have 
us here; they put us off with wild Indians, 
Then why not we stay wild too—why not 
we stay wild too, Narakud?” he had repeat- 
ed> ‘* What good? They say, ‘Indians all 
together.’ All Indians just the same to them. 
They think we all have tomahawk buried 
round somewhere, and we dig it up. They 
not believe in us; they not care where we 
go, only we go. Why not the people come 
you tell about?” 

“You'll see, father,” Narakud had an- 
swered, with a confident smile. 

** You not police; you not hunted them in 
the woods,” the squaw had said. ‘‘ Then you 
know. One time your father bullet hit him 
in the hair; another time he got it in his 
arm. He show you the mark.” 

It had been in vain that Narakud, fresh 
from the best influences of civilization, had 
reasoned with her parents as to the good in- 
tentions of both government and settlers, 
Her father had answered that for years he 
had been walking in the white man’s road; 
he had given up the idea that work was be- 
neath him; he had earned more money than 
most of his neighbors. But when the white 
men came to treat with the Indians for their 
lands, did they come to him and the men 
working like him? No,indeed. They went 
to the chiefs and the squaw men. These 
were the people consulted; they took the 
money paid to the tribe. What became of 
it? He did not know; he had never received 
any. Ah, if he hada white man’s vote; if he 
did not have to wait for the tribe to be ready 
for it, too; some would never be. And it 
was those that the white man thought were 
like all Indians. 

But in spite of these things, Narakud had 
faith to believe that all would be right if only 
the white men and the Indians could get 
acquainted. She thought that then there 
would be neither fear nor hatred. 

And so her dark eyes looked fearlessly out 
into the gloaming, and saw not that night 
was coming, but that the morrow would 
bring a new and better day. 

But there was another reason for Nara- 
kud’s faith in the future—one not so vague as 
the intentions of people whom she had never 
seen. Beyond her present horizon, yet not 
far away, was one with whom her future 
was joined. Some day they were to go to- 
gether to a home in which they could live 
the new life in the midst of others who knew 
it better and would help them. 


It was the 22d of April. The human tidal 
wave had swept acrossthe borders of the beau- 
tiful land, settled over it, and would, before it 
whirled out again, send its eddies into choice 
lands and fruitful farms far beyond the 
bounds of its tide. 

Why on that day, when, of all days, they 
ought to have been finding places for them- 
selves, were Frank Estwick and John Wood- 
stock spectators—the first with a scornful 
smile upon his face, Woodstock with his 
hands in his pockets—surveying the scene in 
disgust? 

** We'd get as much out of our New Hamp- 
shire granite, Frank,” he said. ‘‘ To be sure, 
this has already raised one crop—a big one 
—of fools. I’m a fine specimen.” 

‘A big one,” laughed Estwick. ‘‘ You've 
the advantage of me there.” 

‘In size; not a bit in folly,” returned 
Woodstock. ‘‘ But it’s of no use to put the 
blame on each other. We've both got badly 
bitten. But if I'm any judge of land, I won't 
put my money into such acres as these.” 

‘*T wish I'd the occupation of Paul,the 
apostle,” said Estwick: 

** Preaching ?” 

“Preaching! No, man; I’d leave that to 
my betters,” and he glanced teasingly at his 
companion. ‘‘‘ For by their occupation they 
were tent-makers,’” he went on; “and I’m 
thinking that trade would pay here for. the 
next few days.” John laughed, and Estwick 
added: ‘‘I’m afraid the old line, ‘My rest 
a stone,’ won’t sound so well to these folks 
hereafter. It’ll get too much literalness down 
here.” 

‘*You make too light of things,” said his 
companion, reprovingly. 

**T didn’t mean it, old fellow; and, really, 
a stone isn’t sacred any more than a stock.” 

“You're incorrigible,” said Woodstock; 
*‘but come, Estwick, let’s get out of this. 
Where shall we go?” 

‘‘We might slop over,” suggested Frank. 
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‘*Good lands over there. Government will 
soon buy up the Indians and send them off. 
Meanwhile we can get well started.” 

John’s brow knit.‘ Trespassers, hey?” 
he said. 

“They won't take us up by our hair. 
They've buried the tomahawk. At the worst, 
they'll only try to send a bullet through us. 
And here I'm ready for them.” And he 
touched his revolver. 

‘*No,” said Woodstock, shortly. ‘‘What 
I get, I will get by honesty.” 

dstwick looked back into his face with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘Thank you,” he said, and 
turned on his heel. 

But the two had been friends from boy- 
hood. It was not long before Estwick came 
back, saying, with a pretence at a laugh: 

“T's only taking from your uncle—your 
Uncle Sam, John. But I was joking. Do 
let’s hang together, at least until we get into 
respectable company. Then, if you're tired 
of me, why, go.” : 

The men grasped hands, and Woodstock 
said, with a laugh: 

‘Tired of you, Estwick? Not by half.” 


Tt was two days after this that Edward 
Anderson came into Narakud’s home with 
the announcement that the reservation had 
been entered at a point undefended by the 
soldiers, and that the few Indian police in 
the neighborhood must defend their lands 
against the small party of boomers who had 
entered them. 

Edward Anderson was a full blood, but, 
educated at a training-school, his tastes, as 
well as his name and dress, were those of a 
white man. It could not be said, however, 
that desire to defend his own had come 
through contact with civilization, for Indian 
valor would long since have called forth from 
the Anglo-Saxon the praises due to patriot- 
ism, if this valor had not been roused against 
himself. 

Chesley Morton instantly prepared for 
duty. He, too, had received a white man’s 
name and adopted the dress of civilization. 
As he took down his gun from the wall, the 
young man went up to Narakud. 

** Alice,” he said, ‘‘we sha’n't be away a 
long time. Nothing will happen. All we 
shall have to do will be to warn off these 
people. They’ve only mistaken the boun- 
dary; they will believe us and go. We are 
in the government service.” 

He called the girl by her English name; it 
was only to her father and mother that, 
through association with a cbild who had 
died, she was still Narakud, as she had been 
in her babyhood. The girl made no answer 
The look of surprise and distress in her eyes 
deepened in spite of her lover's assurance. 

The squaw came forward and fixed her 
gaze upon the young man. ‘‘It has come,” 
she said. ‘‘They sweep us off from the 
earth. They not want us.” 


‘This is the best location I've seen,” said 
John Woodstock, turning to his friend. He 
had ridden on a few rods in advance, one of 
a party of five, and stood now overlooking a 
swell of land rich enough to have gladdened 
the heart of any man who had known the 
labor of hoeing dollars out of New England 
soil, ‘‘ Somebody's been here, though,” he 
added, ‘‘or, if this is utterly new land, na- 
ture’s mighty kind down here in Oklahoma.” 

Estwick exchanged a look and smile with 
the others before he said, ‘‘ We weren't so 
far wrong when we said so up in New Hamp- 
shire.” 

‘How shall we settle it?” pursued Wood- 
stock. ‘‘I’d like to stake out here and put 
in my claim; and if the rest of it round 
here is just as good, I suppose we all agree?” 

A brisk consultation followed, which end- 
ed in the decision to locate upon Wood- 
stock’s choice. 

*‘Hullo!” cried Woodstock ten minutes 
later, catching sight of two figures coming 
out from a clump of trees toward them, 
‘Indians! What's upnow? What are they. 
here for?” 

‘This is our land, gentlemen,” said the 
younger of the two, with a dignity and cour- 
tesy which Estwick explained by the con- 
temptuous aside: 

‘Two against five. Cover them, boys, 
while I parley.” But Woodstock’s pistol 
was not one of the two cocked. 

“This is Uncle Sam’s land,” announced 
Estwick; ‘‘or it will be right away. And 
we shall stay here, unless our uncle tells us 
to go; and he won’t be so unkind.” 

‘*He send us to tell you,” said the elder 
Indian. ‘We police. The government our 
government too. Our land not bought yet.” 

Estwick broke into a scornful laugh. 
‘**That’s rich,” he cried. ‘‘ Hear, hear! He’ll 
be giving us lectures in political economy 
next.” 

‘‘He’s right,” said Woodstock, in a low 
voice. The firmness of his tones, however, 
struck Frank Estwick. He glanced at his 
friend, and saw the look of anger and dis- 
turbance upon his face. ‘‘I told you I 
wouldn’t come here,” pursued Woodstock. 
‘* You've tricked me, you fellows.” 

Chesley Morton was looking at him too. 
‘*You the kind Narakud tell of,” he said to 
himself. 

Woodstock went forward toward the two 
Indians. The men behind him drew togeth- 
er, and talked in undertones and with con- 
temptuous looks at him. They meant busi- 
ness. It had never been the way of white 
men to be meddled with by Indians; and 
here in the wilderness, away from others of 
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their race, the chains of civilization hung 
loosely; the old buccaneering ancestry as- 
serted itself; the greed of the Norseman 
trampled upon justice. If Woodstock meant 
to give in, what nonsense! 

Estwick looked at them significantly, and 
at the instant there were two flashes, two re- 
ports, and the elder Indian fell. 

Edward Anderson’s gun was about to an- 
swer, and would not have missed its aim, but 
in turning suddenly Woodstock had inter- 
posed. The next moment the Indian had 
turned to look at his companion. When he 
looked back again, the white men were slow- 
ly retreating out of range, covering him with 
their weapons. Besides, what could revenge 
do? It conld not bring back the ebbing life. 

Woodstock had sprung from his horse, and 
was standing over the prostrate Indian. ‘‘Is 
he living?” he asked as Anderson knelt down. 

“Yes. If I could only get him home.” 

‘How far is his home?” 

‘*More than a mile.” 

Woodstock began to examine the man. 
He was shot in the breast, and, he thought, 
bleeding internally. ‘‘ He could not keep in 
the saddle,” he said. ‘Do you think we 
could get him up before me?” 

This was done at last, and supporting the 
helpless weight, Woodstock rode on, the 
young Indian at the horse’s bridle. 

There was something in the scene that fol- 
lowed which Woodstock will never forget. 

Beyond all doubt the man was dying fast. 
Estwick had done his work thoroughly, for 
this was Estwick’s work, even if another hand 
had fired the shot. Woodstock had known 
him for twenty-five years; he had never 
known the savagery that was in him. 

The young man stood Jooking at the squaw 
—her dark face seeming more Indian in the 
pallor of woe; at the girl who was kneeling 
speechless beside her father, her dark eyes 
fixed upon him with an expression that would 
haunt the watcher; at the man wantonly shot 
down. To have galloped for the agency doc- 
tor would have been a relief, but he was ten 
miles away, and if he had been here Wood- 
stock knew that it conld have made no dif- 
ference. 

He did not try to catch the few indistinct- 
ly uttered words; they were not meant for 
him. He was going away silently as a use- 
less intruder when a loud cry from the wife 
showed that all was over. It was in vain 
that Narakud tried to silence her; she would 
bewail her dead. 

Outside the house Woodstock stood a mo- 
ment and talked with Anderson, 

‘* Do you settle near here?” the latter asked. 

* No,” returned Woodstock; ‘‘ the ground 
would seem to me wet with blood.” 

‘‘Indian blood; that doesn’t count,” re- 
turned the other with a smile tragically sad. 
‘* Alice and I go East,” he said. ‘‘ We mar- 
ry now at once. We take her mother if she 
will come. Three Indians among thousands 
of white people, they not think us danger- 
ous?” and a scorn tinged his smile. As 
Woodstock, upon his horse,lingered,the Ind- 
ian added, ‘‘ Perhaps you know some good 
place for us?” 

* Perhaps so,” said the other,readily, ‘I'll 
think it over, and come back and tell you.” 


It was a week later that Narakud and An- 
derson were married by the agency chaplain. 
When Estwick found that Woodstock had 
written about them to friends in the East in- 
terested in the Indians, he sneered openly, 
‘*Such a maudlin fuss about an old Indian.” 

‘* Wasn't he a human being?” 

‘«*We may humanize the children, to be 
sure,’’’ retorted Estwick, ‘‘ ‘if they’re caught 
young enough; but, if there were anybody 
to bell the cat, the best thing really to do 
with the old Indians would be to stand them 
in a row and sharp-shoot them out of the 
way of our civilization.’ ” 

Woodstock bowed his head, and the flush 
mounted to his forehead, for these had been 
his own words up on his New Hampshire 
farm. 

‘*God forgive me, Estwick!” he said. ‘‘I 
didn’t understand. I thought the Indian was 
in character not much more than a kanga- 
roo.” And he turned away. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
STUDENT. 


MONG women remarkable for large at- 

tainments and broad culture may be 
chronicled a brief sketch of Maria Cunitz, 
the daughter of a physician of eminence in 
Silesia. The father, recognizing the talents 
of his child, afforded unlimited opportunity 
for the development of her best gifts. It Is 
recorded that she made herself mistress of 
the German, French, Italian, and Polish lan- 
guages, and also made intimate acquaintance 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. We are also 
told that general culture kept pace with ab- 
struse studies; but, above all, her most ear 
nest attention was given to mathematics and 
astronomy; they pre-eminently were her fa- 
vorites. 

In 1630 Maria Cunitz married a Dutch phy- 
sician, Elias de Loewen, who doubtless sym- 
patbized fully in the scholarly instincts and 
abilities of his wife, for it is recorded that at 
one period during the Thirty Years’ War her 
‘‘ tables, published under the title of Urania 
Propitia sive Tabule Astronomice,” and which 
gave to their author a wide-spread reputation, 
were prepared in a Polish convent, whither 
they had taken refuge to insure a needed de- 
gree of quiet. 
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W arren Hose Supporters are the best, 
Aud every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

R enders tearing of hose impossible. 

E asily adjusted even by children, 

WN umerous styles for all ages. 


H ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as it is 
§ ure to outwear all others. | 
E legant silk goods in eight colors. | 


$ ee what you buy is stamped Warren, 
U nless so stamped none are genuine. 

P oor imitations will be offered you ; 
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On having the Warren with 


| Express to any address in the United States. 
For Ladies and Children. 


. Silks and Dress Goods. 

. Laces and Trimmings. 

. Jackets and Cloaks. 

. Suits and Gowns. 

Gossamers and Mackintoshes. 


For Men and Boys. For the Housekeeper. 


. Table Linens and Towels. 
. Linen Sets (in boxes). 
Blankets and Comforts. 
Lace and Heavy Curtains. 
Table and Piano Covers, 


. Neckwear. 

. Collars and Cuffs, 

. Fine White Shirts. 

Medium and Finest Underwear. 
. Cotton, Wool, and Silk Socks. 5. 
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Rounded Rib and thus avoid Umbrellas, 6. Linen and Silk Tandkerchiefs. 6. Mattresses and Pillows. u 
T he wear on your hose. Underwear and Hosiery. 7. Suspenders and Garters. 7. Fine Lace Bed-Sets. | PERSIAN AND INDIAN RUGS. 
E very imitation has the fatal defect of 8. Gloves, Rachings, and Collars. 8. Night-Shirts (cotton, silk, wool). 8. Brass Beds. as r . 
R ough, sharp edges in contact with the hose. 9 Mandkerchiefs. 9. Bath-Rubes (terry and wool). 9. Fancy Towel and Hat Racks. Extra Choice 
§ old everywhere at popular prices. 10. Millinery. 10. Smoking-Jackets ($5 to $25). 10. Upholete ry — als. 
| 11. Zephyrs and Silks, 11. Mackintoshes ($5 to $20). 11. indow Shades. Frames. 
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Orders taken and designs furnished for 
Axminster and Aubusson Whole Carpets. 
MAGNIFICENT SKIN ROGS, 


Lion, Tiger, Bear, and Fox Skins 


Mounted, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND MATS. 


Note the many things very suitable for Christmas gifts to be found 
in a big Dry-Goods store. We guarantee the most prompt and sat- 
isfactory attention to all orders, whether large or small. Our cata- 
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Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset | 
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_ GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 
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609-621 Penn Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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The regular price of these pieces is 60 
cents each, but to introduce them in 
every home, we will, on receipt of 40 
cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete 
4 pieces of our very latest vocal and 
instrumental music, full size(11 1-2 
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music paper, and would cost 84.00 
ifbought at music-stores; or, if you 
will send $0 cents for both, we will 
send you twenty-five pieces free, A 
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UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
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great 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 
By JULIAN JORDAN, 
Author of ‘‘The Song that Reached My Heart,” 
Melody Divine.” etc., handsomely bound 
a very pretty gift, postpaid, $1.00. 


ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S 


_ WILLIS WOODWARD & Co. 
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NEW YORK. 
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PERFUMES there is such a thing as a price that is 
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PLUSH COVERED. PEARL OF FRESH FRUIT JAMS, like Hurtcu- INSON’S. They 
Recommended by physicians for its soft, SAVOY | : ° ire made fron lected ski ; 
warm feeling when in contact with the peneenks cr Mace from En lish Fresh Frnits libs eases a een 
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With this set you can do it quickly and properly. 
consists of a silver-lined brass kettle, 
alcohol lamp for heating the water, a real decorated | 
Japanese earthenware teapot with perforated steeper 
inside, two Japanese cups and saucers, all on a solid 
brass tray. Sent by Express upon receipt of $7.50. 
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Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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A SELECTED LIST: OF BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 


A Selection from the Sonnets of WILLIAM WorpDsworRTH. With Numerous 
Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 
(Jn a Box.) : 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. 


Written and Illustrated by Witt1am HamiLton Gipson. Royal 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


Other Works by W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Happy Huntinc-Grounps. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. _ Illus- 
trated by the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n 
a Box.) . 

HIGHWAYS AND Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. Illustrated by 
the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a@ Box.) 

PastoRAL Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated by 
the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (dn a Box.) 


Christmas in Song, Sketch, and Story. 


Nearly Three Hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. With Selec- 
tions from BEECHER, WALLACE, DiIcKENsS, and others. [Illustrations from 
RAPHAEL, MuRILLO, BOUGUEREAU, HOFMANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEP- 
HERD, DARLEY, MEapg, Nast, and others. Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The Tsar and His People; 


or, Social Life in Russia. Profusely Illustrated. pp. 435. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


Daudet’s Port Tarascon. 


Port Tarascon: The Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By AL- 
PHONSE DaupeET. ‘Translated by Henry James. Richly Illustrated. pp. 
359- 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Top and Uncut Edges, $2 50. 


“Harper's Young People” for 1890. Vol. XI. 


With about goo Illustrations and 892 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
Vols. VIII. and X., $3 50 each. Vols. I. to VII. and Vol. IX. out of print. 


Boswell’s Johnson. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. Edited by 
GEORGE BirkBeck Hitz, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. dition de 
Luxe. In Six Volumes. Large 8vo, Bound in Fine Leather with Cloth 
Sides, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, with many Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, 
&c., $30 oo, Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 

‘opular Edition, 6 volumes, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 
(Jn a Box.) 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. Wattace. 14 Full-page Engravings 
on Plate Paper. to, Ornamental Leather Cover, $3 50. (/n a Box.) 


Ben-Hur. By Lew. Wallace. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE pp. 552. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 50; Half Leather, $2 00; Three-quarter Leather, $2 50; Half 
Calf, $3 oo; Full Leather, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 oo. 


Thomas W. Knox’s Books for Boys. 


Fourteen Volumes. Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (ew Volume), $3 00. 
—TuHE Boy TRAVELLERS IN MEXICco, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN 
AUSTRALASIA, $3 00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE RuSSIAN EMPIRE, 
$3 00.— THE Boy TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO, $3 00.— THE Boy 
TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, $3 00.— THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN 
THE Far East. In Five Volumes. $3 00 a volume. — THE VoyaGE 
OF THE “ VIVIAN,” $2 50.—HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
In Two Volumes. $2 50 a volume. 


Charles Carleton Coffin’s Books. 


Eight Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00 each. 

FREEDOM TRIUMPHANT (ew Volume).— REDEEMING THE REPUBLIC. — 
MARCHING TO ViICTORY.—DRUM-BEAT OF THE NATION.—BUILDING THE 
Nation. — THE Boys or ’76.—O.up TIMEs IN THE COLONIES. — THE 
Story oF LIBERTY. 





“The Quiet Life.” Ill’d by Abbeyand Parsons. 


“The Quiet Life.” Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set 
forth in a Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dosson; the whole Adorned 
with Numerous Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. pp. 
106. 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (dn a Box.) 


Old Songs. III’d by Abbey and Parsons. 


Old Songs. With Drawings by Epwin A. Apsey and ALFRED PARSONS. 
4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Box.) 


She Stoops to Conquer. III’d by Abbey. 


She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mistakes of a Night. A Comedy. By 
Dr. GotpsmirH. With Photogravure and Process Reproductions from 
Drawings by Epwin A. Appey. Decorations by ALFRED Parsons. _Intro- 
duction by Austin Dosson, Folio, Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
$20 00. (/n a Box.) 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin 
A. ApBey. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Box.) 


Boughton and Abbey’s Holland. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By Georce H. Boucuton, A.R.A. Beau- 
tifully and Profusely Illustrated with Drawings by the Author and Epwin 
A. ABBEY. pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Hutton’s American Stage. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. By LAURENCE Hutton. With Copious 
and Characteristic Illustrations. pp. xi. 347. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Engravings on Wood. 


Twenty-five Engravings on Wood by MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF AMER- 
IcAN Woop-ENGRAVERS. With Descriptive Letter-press by W. M. LAFFAN. 
Popular Edition. Large Folio, Ornamental Covers, $12 00. (/n a Box), 


“9 
Doré’s London. 
London: A Pilgrimage. Illustrations by Gustave Dorf. Letter-press by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. pp. xxx., 294. Folio, Cloth, $5 oo. 


The Raven. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Raven. By Epcar ALLAN Por. Illustrated by Gustave Dorfé. With 
Comment by EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edges, $10 00. (/n a Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SamMuEL TayLor CoLeripGe.  Illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré. Folio, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 
(1n a Box.) 


Nast’s Christmas Drawings. 


Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. By Tuomas Nast. pp. 130. 
4to, Illuminated Cover, $2 oo. 


Will Carleton’s Poems. 


City Lecenps.—City BaLLaps.— Farm FestivALts.— Farm LEGENDS.— 
Farm Batiaps. One volume each. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 oo a volume; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 oo. 


Howard Pyle’s Works. 


Tue WonpDeER Cock; or, Four-and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: being One 
for each Hour of the Day. 160 Drawings by the Author. Embellished 
with Verses by KATHARINE Pye. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 

PEPPER AND Satt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Profusely Illustrated 
by the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 00. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive 
Letter-press by the Rev. RicHarp WuHEaTLEY, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. 
pp. xx., 272. Folio, Illuminated Cloth, $10 00. (/n a Box.) 


Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 
Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By FRANK FRENCH. 
With Poems by Marcaret E, SANGsTER. Illustrated with numerous Head- 
pieces and other Decorations. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $6 00. (/n a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harrer & BrotueErs, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. Harrer’s New Cata.ocuE, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent. 
post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 











